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LITERATURE. 


Bolingbroke, a Historical Study ; and Voltaire 


in England. By John Churton Collins. 
(John Murray.) 


Tue opening pages of this volume contain a 
hearty condemnation of the labours of those 
who have already taken upon themselves to 
describe the career of Lord Bolingbroke. 
They are all weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. One historian, while praised 
for the skilful execution of his work, is con- 
demned for imperfect knowledge of the period 
and for inaccuracy in detail. The diligence 
of another receives a due meed of approbation ; 
but he is tried and convicted on other grounds, 
and especially of the error of ‘‘ expanding 
where he ought to retrench,’”’ and of “re- 
trenching where he ought to expand.” 

Severe as are these censures, they are not 
undeserved. The demerits of these antiquated 
historians repel historical students from the 
perusal of their works. The just apprecia- 
tion of the party struggles of the period and 
the deep knowledge of English literature 
shown in the essays of Mr. Collins will make 
all regret that he has not undertaken the 
task which his predecessors attempted but 
could not carry to a happy conclusion. Why 
should the industry and the acumen which 
are displayed throughout these pages be con- 
fined to the limits of a few articles in the 
Quarterly Review? A biography of Boling- 
broke is wanted, and the writer who should 
connect his name with that politician is now 
revealed to us; but instead of throwing all 
his energies into the performance of so 
honourable a labour he confines his ambi- 
tion to a few essays which may be of use to 
other biographers. The fate of the leading 
statesmen of the last century is indeed hard. 
The life of the first Pitt is set out in some 
ponderous volumes which no one has the 
courage to open; the earlier and less worthy 
years of the second Fox are described with 
exuberance of detail by a writer who never 
fails to throw round his work the charm of 
attraction, but the narrative ceases at the 
point where its hero is about to deliver him- 
self from the bondage which enslaved him; 
and St. John is left by one who has followed 
his career, as every sentence of his essays 
shows, with unabated interest to the tender 
mercies of some unknown scribe of the future. 

The first point on which Mr. Collins cor- 
rects the statements of Bolingbroke’s previous 
biographers is the connexion of St. John with 
the university of Oxford. It has been com- 
monly asserted that he matriculated at Christ 
Church, but the records of the university and 
the house have been searched without success 
for any corroboration of this statement; and 
the error no doubt arose, as is now suggested, 





from the circumstance that on the queen’s 
visit to Oxford in 1702 he was made an 
honorary D.C.L. When St. John took office, 
in 1704, as successor to Blathwayte in the 
position of secretary at war, his advancement 
was probably due to Marlborough’s support, 
who recognised his abilities and considered 
him the best exponent in the House of Com- 
mons of the military operations undertaken 
by the allies. The duties of the office became 
very arduous during the campaigns of William 
and Marlborough, but they could not have 
been of such a responsible character as those 
attached to the present position of secretary 
of war, the title which Mr. Collins inadver- 
tently assigns to the place held by St. John. 
With the views of Mr. Collins on the im- 
peachment of Sacheverell we differ more 
seriously. That fatal step was taken mainly 
at the instigation of Godolphin, and the 
motives which urged him on his course have 
usually been deemed to spring from per- 
sonal resentment. It has been reserved to 
Mr. Collins to put forward the view that 
Godolphin pressed the impeachment upon his 
colleagues ‘‘ with a deliberate object ’—that 
of putting the fortunes of the ministry to the 
test ‘“‘to win or lose it all.” Such a view 
seems to us not to accord with the cold and 
cautious temperament of Godolphin, whose 
policy always leaned to the side of timidity. 
It is true that the applause which greeted 
the sermons of this mischievous bigot were 
the outward and visible sign of the alarming 
growth of principles which threatened the 
downfall of the ministry ; but we cannot but 
think that had Godolphin realised the dangers 
of such precipitate action as an impeachment 
he would have preferred to temporise rather 
than to stake his political life on so hazardous 
a throw. 

The opinions of Mr. Collins are expressed 
with a consuming thoroughness. His style 
knows no medium; it is the language of 
superlatives. We note this trait constantly, 
but never more vividly than in the sentences 
on the action which the exiled Bolingbroke 
took on behalf of the Stuart cause before the 
rebellion of 1715. The outbreak never had 
a chance of success, and was snuffed out with 
the greatest ease; but this, Mr. Collins stren- 
uously contends, was not due to any error 
committed by the exiled director of the 
operations. In considering Bolingbroke’s 
action at this crisis, the terms of eulogy are 
almost exhausted. His scheme of operations 
is pronounced to have been without a flaw; 
and every contingency, except those which 
no human foresight can meet, had been pro- 
vided for. But for the disregard of Boling- 
broke’s instructions and warnings, but for 
the want of proper support from the Jacobite 
leaders, had Louis XLV. lived, and Berwick 
led the invading troops in the field, the whole 
course of European history might have been 
changed. This is the sanguine view of the 
essayist; but critics of a less ardent tem- 
perament will continue to doubt whether 
even the possession of such advantages could 
have secured for the Jacobites, when supported 
by the traditional enemies of England, a 
victory over the beati possidentes—the Hano- 
verians. The failure of these schemes drove 
Bolingbroke into purchasing the means of 
returning to his native land; and to the 
examination of the remaining years of his 





life—years which alternated between intrigues 
in London for an office which he never 
obtained and conversations in the country- 
house of Dawley with the chief writers of the 
times—Mr. Collins has devoted the most 
patient and careful investigation. No char- 
acters have ever been drawn with greater 
accuracy than those which he has penned of 
Bolingbroke’s associates in opposition—Daniel 
Pulteney, and his more distinguished kins- 
man, William Pulteney. No passage in Pope’s 
career is more full of interest than that in 
which Mr. Collins has pointed out the poet’s 
obligations to Bolingbroke. 

The section which deals with Voltaire’s 
residence in this retreat for exiles cannot be 
too highly praised. It is accurately described 
as an unwritten chapter in the literary history 
of the last century, and as an episode which 
should be studied with unflagging attention. 
Voltaire passed into every section of English 
society, and became intimate with nearly 
every person of consideration who dwelt in 
or around the centre of English government. 
Mr. Collins has traced to a work of this 
lively Frenchman the first appearance in print 
of the well-known story that Newton divined 
the principle of the power of gravity from 
the falling of an apple from a tree in the 
orchard in which he walked and meditated. 
Voltaire’s authority was Newton’s niece, Mrs. 
Conduit; and, as Mr. Collins believes that 
our guest played the ignominious part of spy 
while in England, he will not condemn me 
for pointing out that Voltaire gave currency 
throughout Europe to the insinuation that 
Newton obtained his place in the Mint through 
that lady’s connexion with Lord Halifax. 
This is the matter which Prof. de Morgan 
investigated in his tract on ‘‘ Newton, his 
Friend and his Niece”; and the additional 
proof which Mr. Collins produces of the inti- 
macy with which Voltaire was received into 
Newton’s inner circle will furnish even 
stronger justification than already existed for 
despising this slanderer. 

W. P. Covrryey. 








Gathered in the Gloaming: Poems of Early 
and Later Years. By T. Westwood. 
(Whittingham. ) 


Tar total absence of dates from Mr. West- 
wood’s volume leaves it by no means clear 
what portion of it is a republication, or 
whether its contents are printed in chrono- 
logical sequence. The question ts of some 
importance in estimating the exact position— 
among other poetical versions of Arthurian 
romance—that should be assigned to ‘‘ The 
Quest of the Sancgreall” and ‘‘The Sword 
of Kinship.” It may not be rash, however, 
to assume the priority of composition to these 
two poems that head the collection, as the 
twelve sonnets and an epilogue commemora- 
tive of Izaac Walton that conclude the volume 
were published only two years since. 

A merely cursory examination of ‘‘ The Quest 
of the Sancgreall”’ leaves little doubt that it 
is not the fruit of independent study of 
Malory’s narrative, uninfluenced by the 
popular success of the Poet Laureate in 
dealing with the same theme. The mediaeval 
metrical romances that form the staple of the 
Mort @’ Arthur have proved of extraordinary 
fascination to many living poets, though it 
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must be admitted that, so far from exhausting 
the bewildering wealth of material, they have 
generally preferred to show with what facility 
they could testify to Lord Tennyson’s supre- 
macy. Itis as easy to demonstrate this timidity 
as itis natural to deplore it. Ifit be urged 
that it is scarcely reasonable to anticipate a 
metrical rendering of the legendary quest of 
the San Graal absolutely unsuggestive of 
Lord Tennyson’s version, it may be asked 
with equal cogency if there was any pressing 
need to illustrate the subject afresh? A vast 
mine of material remains practically un- 
worked by Lord Tennyson, or Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, or Mr. Swinburne, which might well 
incite the adventurer to efforts more fruitful 
or, at least, more promising and stimulating 
than disconsolate research in out-worn work- 
ings. ‘The Holy Grail,” moreover, is one of 
the most brilliant of the Jdylls of the Kings ; 
in none other is the poet’s ideal treatment so 
free from the charge of being impeded by 
the self-imposed fetters of didacticism. The 
spirit of the old romance temporarily dis- 
places that flavour of modernism which is a 
great offence to lovers of Malory. The poet’s 
flight is more daring, his inspiration has more 
warmth, his vision a finer rapture, his verse 
far nobler harmonies and a fuller sonority, 
than in most of the companion poems. 

It is due, therefore, to Mr. Westwood to 
indicate in what respects he has pur- 
sued independent lines in his ‘‘ Quest of 
the Sancgreall,” particularly as by these 
means the individual beauties of his 
poem may best be revealed. In the first 
place, Mr. Westwood’s recital of the quest 
itself, with its consequences to Sir Galahad 
and his brother knights, is combined with a 
number of legends—such as that of King 
Evelake and Joseph of Arimathea, the voyage 
to the Syren Isles, the story of the magic 
shield of Sarras—-that bear only indirectly on 
the main issue. The poem opens at Camelot 
with the miraculous vision of the grail before 
the assembled knights : 

***Twas twilight, but no sooner had the King 

Ceased speaking, than athwart the gathering 

gloom— 

O miracle! a sudden glory broke, 

And flushed each upturned and transfigured face 

With rosy radiance. And the knights were 

*ware 

That, circled with a halo, in their midst, 

The Sancgreall floated, draped and muffled up 

In samite white as snow ;—one moment seen, 

No more—then fell the black and bitter night, 

And the keen east wind whistled o’er the wold.’’ 
After a beautiful passage, which effectively 
contrasts the glowing exultation of the 
knights and the wintry world outside the 
hall, the fatal vow is given by which Arthur 
is bereaved of the flower of his knights, and 
in early morning 
** The knightly troop stole forth, and two by two 

Defiling, pricked across the upland plain, 

And clomb the ridge, and vanished in the mist. 

From the far folding of the hills, anon 

A wailing peal of many trumpets bore 

Their farewell to the heart of Camelot.” 

With the exception of Galahad and Lancelot, 
Perceval and Bors, all the wanderers return 
in ‘ piteous plight” to Camelot : 

‘* Spectral their steeds, 

As Death’s in the Apocalypse—their helms 

Shatter’d—defaced the blason of their shields ; 

Into the palace, through bye-ways they slunk 

And hid themselves, a leprosy in their blood 

Of loathing, and a deep disgust of life.’’ 





Passing an interlude calling for no special 
comment, that tells how Galahad became 
possessed of Joseph’s magic shield, the next 
phase of the quest reveals Sir Lancelot and 
Sir Galahad voyaging to the Syren Isles in a 
shallop steered by the phantasm of a weird 
woman. Here Mr. Westwood’s descriptive 
powers are very fully displayed. The voyage 
itself—too long for quotation here—is an ad- 
mirable example of the art by which an 
apparently chance word or phrase in the rapid 
evolution of description thrills fancy anew 
and lares expectation ‘darkly, fearfully 
afar.” Indeed, this river-voyage, with the 
temptation of Lancelot and the victory of 
Galahad in the enchanted isles, mark the 
highest attainment of the author’s fancy ; 
for him it is somewhat like the great 
arched rib of steel which Kehama saw 
in Padalon, to whose centre he has attained 
with considerable labour, and finds that 
further progress involves an inevitable decline. 
The meeting of Sir Lancelot and the syren 
is invested with not a little of the glamour 
and mystery that are so potent in the visions 
of enchantment in Spenser and Fairfax. Mr. 
Westwood’s syren has no personality, it is 
true, and comports herself in all respects after 
her kind; but the paradise of her dainty 
devices recalls the magic, and suggests the 
influence, of the Fuerte Queene. The final 
episode of the quest tells of the mystical 
appearance of Joseph of Arimathea before 
Perceval, Galahad, and Bors, ‘‘in the ghostly 
glimmer of the morn” at Corbonek— 

‘¢ A wizard land—no bird beneath the sky, 

No grazing creature in the plains—no print 

Of mortal footsteps on the solemn sands.” 
Here, in the presence of the three knights, the 
grail is unveiled by angels, subsequent to the 
celebration of mass by Joseph, and the three 
receive the Divine command to convey the 
grail to Sarras, in the Holy Land. Accord- 
ingly they set out 
‘* Beneath the icy glitter of the moon 

Until they reached the sea and found the ship— 

A lonely ship upon a lonely shore ’’— 
and found also the holy grail, in charge of 
which they make a miraculous voyage to 
Sarras, where Galahad is crowned king, and 
at his death the grail is caught up to heaven 
and seen no more. 

From the foregoing survey of Mr. West- 
wood’s poem it may be readily perceived how 
far the author’s treatment differs from that of 
Lord Tennyson. Its want of unity is a serious 
defect. Its episodes are loosely combined with 
the main theme, while the quest itself and 
the hero of the quest are presented in so frag- 
mentary a manner that they scarcely accord 
with the title. The verse, notwithstanding 
occasional passages of merit, is deficient in 
harmonic qualities, in force and variety. Such 
a line as— 

‘°Twixt Salve! and Pax vobiseum! naught but this,’’ 


may be merely careless; but long passages of 
smooth unbroken decasyllables betray more 
than inattention. Tennysonian blank verse, 
with its tempting air of facility, is possessed 
of an elusive spirit. Even its latitude of 


license is more apparent than real, as was 
exemplified when the line— 

** Ulfius and Brastias and Bedivere’”’ 
—was strongly censured by critics who had 
forgotten Southey’s 

‘* Boda and Brenda and Aélgyvarch.”’ 





So much space having been devoted to Mr. 
Westwood’s interesting Arthurian poem, the 
shorter lyrics and sonnets can only be referred 
to in general terms. The graceful tribute to 
the memory of Izaak Walton, with the 
delightful epilogue on Zhe Complete Angler, 
will charm all lovers of old books and gentle 
recreation ; while there is scarcely one of the 
series of sonnets entitled ‘‘ Rose Leaves” 
that has not some individual grace of expres- 
sion. J. Anraur BrarKte. 








The Jews. By James K. Hosmer. 
Unwin.) 
Reavers of Prof. Hosmer’s book must not 
deceive themselves. It comes as second in 
the series called ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” ; 
and a story, to be sure, is not necessarily a 
history. And yet a handy, trustworthy 
narrative, within about four hundred pages or 
so, of the strange course of Judaism along the 
centuries would form a really acceptable 
addition to the number of those ‘‘ moths of 
history ” so useful to busy people. As it is, 
we have many learned and lengthy compila- 
tions, of more or less merit, for the use of the 
scholar and man of leisure, works like those 
of Reinach, Graetz, Wellhausen, Milman, and 
the rest; and we have many, and to spare, of 
peddling uncritical epitomes ‘‘for the use of 
schools.” But it is hard to find a really good 
manual midway between these two classes. 
When Prof. Hosmer’s book was first an- 
nounced, one naturally hoped that the blank 
space was about to be filled. But alas! in 
spite of some undoubted merits, for which 
due credit may be allowed, Prof. Hosmer has 
too conscientiously remembered that he was 
writing a story, and not a history. Of course 
the subject has its special difficulties, 
and an engrossing difficulty at the very out- 
set. A single indiscreet step may drop the 
honest historian into either the devil’s jaws 
of rationalism or the deep sea of indefinite 
orthodoxy. ‘‘ Indefinite,” because of all 
things that are ‘‘ orthodox,’ nowhere is it so 
hard to define the dp6drys dvoudrwy as here. 
But through besetting dangers like these our 
author leads us airily. There is hardly a 
critical line in his interesting book. It is true 
he rather suspects that complacent time-server 
Josephus of drawing the long bow, but there 
is hardly any other attempt in the book to 
make an estimate of the value of the sources 
of our knowledge in matters Jewish. Nor is 
there anything likely to strike readers of 
Jewish history as particularly new, except, 
perhaps, a legend of London Bridge, which is 
not familiar. Prof. Hosmer does not seem to 
use a single date until he reaches p. 133; nor, 
if dates are mere conjecture, does he help the 
puzzled reader by the citation of contem- 
poraneous events. He is, however, evidently 
well acquainted with modern authorities ; but 
why he should quote Captain Conder on p. 84 
when he might quite as easily have appealed 
to the author of the well-known books entitled 
‘Sof Moses,”’ it is hard to understand. Having 
read the story, one turns naturally to the 
index, and here we get another proof of the 
lack of solid matter in our author’s work. 
*‘Shylock”’ and the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” get 
twelve pages or so between them; Felix 
Mendelssohn has twenty. St. Paul’s part in 
the story is told in less than a page, though 
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for information about St. Paul’s Master we 
are properly left to make inquiry at the only 
trustworthy source. Space is generously 
spared for two whole poems of Longfellow, 
one of Meissner, two of Heine, and so on. 
Grace Aguilar is adduced as an authority on a 
matter of Hebrew antiquities, and Giideman 
for the history of Jews in Sicily. This uneven 
method of writing history results, of course, 
in great unnecessary amplification in many 
places. Besides the one chapter, out of one 
and twenty in all, given to Shylock and his 
vagabond compatriot, we have a superfiuity 
of moralisation (in the style of Archdeacon 
Farrar), and far too much “ picturesque ” 
writing, in Prof. Hosmer’s work. Thus, an 
elevated strain, in the ‘‘ historic present’’ tense, 
sings Sennacherib, his arms and fate; and so we 
sail through a good deal of graphic tableaux- 
making. Then, again, the narrative hurries 
away, leaving behind it occasional passages 
which the ordinary reader, for whom the book 
is evidently intended, will hardly understand. 
Thus, ‘‘making a tortoise with their shields,”’ 
requires more explanation than the text gives 


us. 

It must be confessed that the book abounds 
in gaps. We have, first, rapid sketches and 
scenes on the Croesus-and-Solon model, in 
eight chapters, which end with Titus on the 
ruins of Zion. We come then to a very short 
and not clear account of the compiling of the 
Talmud, with a few interesting anecdotes and 
reflections thereto annexed. But, with a 
dozen lines of vague information about the 
Karaites, we are hurried from the Talmud to 
the Inquisition, then shown a pathetic picture 
of Spanish holocausts, and told of the fearful 
cruelties perpetrated on the Jews of Germany. 
A great deal of chap. xi. is devoted to a story, 
based chiefly on an incomplete novel of Heine, 
though it is told right well. Jewish fortunes 
in England, Italy, and France are sketched, 
in their order, in chap. xii.; but Prof. 
Hosmer must not complain if people are un- 
reasonable enough to wonder whether he has 
anything better than conjecture to justify 
such a wild surmiseasthis: ‘‘ The Israelites 
probably came to Britain in the Roman day, 
antedating, therefore, in their occupation, the 
Saxon conquerors by two or three centuries, 
and the Normans by perhaps a thousand years.’ 
In paying the damages incurred for persecu- 
tion of Jews, Germany might well submit 
quietly. Luther’s rendering of “‘Hep! Hep!” 
is a very conspicuous proof that tolerance 
is no badge of the tribe of ‘ reformers.” 
“Know, dear Christian, and doubt it not, 
that next to the Devil himself, thou hast no 
more bitter, poisonous, violent enemy than a 
Jew, who is set upon being a Jew; to which 
Prof. Hosmer adds, ‘‘ A judgment of the great 
reformer perhaps not far wrong, for the Jew 
is, indeed, the best of haters.” This is, 
perhaps, a matter of experience. Howhbeit, 
after considerable acquaintance with the 
race, its good and its evil, Prof. Hosmer’s 
present reviewer has been led to think 
that the Jew is, unhappily, the very 
poorest of haters. Had Jews hated well, 
they would have had their state and 
their boundaries long ago. Their energies 
and enthusiasms, instead of being scattered 
and therefore attenuated, would have been 
spent on the building up of a real Jewish 
nation, which, bent on its own business, 





might have left its fellows to work out their 
own civilisation in their own way. 

However, there is no foundation in all 
history for the once prevalent conviction 
regarding Jewish malignity. The very Bible 
itself, which records the relentless cruelty of 
a god-intoxicated tribalism, records also the 
enjoining of equitable social laws and most 
merciful precepts. Prof. Hosmer, we have 
seen, is not too careful about authorities. 
But what shall we think of this ? 


“**Be on your guard when you enter a syna- 
gogue,’ it was once said tome. The Christian 
needs to take heed if he enters a temple in 
some parts of Europe, whether it be some 
ancient low-walled sanctuary, like those in 
little towns on the Rhine, or the superb 
structures that may be found in the great 
cities, where shrine and canopy are beautiful 
as frost work—with fringe of gold and lamp of 
silver—the Oriental arches throwing back from 
their purple vaults the sound of the silver 
trumpets and the deep chant of the high priest. 
The Jew comes in his sanctuary to the most 
vivid sense of his race and faith; even while 
he reveres the sacred tables of the law, his eye 
can darken, and his lips spit forth contumely 
upon the unwelcome Nazarene.” 


It is very hard to understand how Prof. 
Hosmer came to write such irredeemable non- 
sense as this. Can it be that he thinks he 
is adding to the dignity of his subject by 
making mouths at such a foolish bogey? Did 
he (or his informant) ever hear of any 
‘‘ Nazarene”? in any part of the world who 
was not courteously received and welcomed in 
any place of Jewish worship to which he ever 
went at any time? The obstinacy, the pride, 
the ignorance, the exclusiveness, the wilful 
blindness of Judaism are bad enough; but it 
would puzzle Dr. Sticker himself to find a 
Jew who ever iutreated a dumb beast, com- 
mitted a murder, or—drunk or sober—ever 
beat his wife. 

It has been supposed that the besetting sin 
of Jewish character is avarice. Well, if to 
see too clearly the easiest ways of money- 
making is avarice, the Jew must pay for his 
greater acuteness by greater obloquy; but no 
one ever heard of a Jewish miser. The fact is, 
the Jew is too genial to hate. His charity is 
proverbial; and Cumberland’s Sheva is 
probably a sketch from life as truly as Lessing’s 
Nathan. The Jew accumulates, no doubt; 
but he gives and spends royally, if, sometimes, 
with a too royal ostentation. The cruel sel- 
fish vice of drunkenness is well nigh unknown 
in him. If he grasps and gathers, it is not to 
besot himself over a pot or bottle, but 
to make his family and his friends happy. 
This point calls for special note, because 
a proper understanding of it lies at the basis 
of a just estimate of Jewish character and 
Jewish history, particularly that part of the 
history which relates to modern times. 
Prof. Hosmer shows great insight in some 
similar matters, or it would not have been 
worth while to endeavour to help him with 
light on this. 

For it is in the later pages of his book that 
our author tells a real tale, or tales. His 
sketch of Spinoza is really good—-written, 
that is, with a proper sense of the dignity of 
a most noble subject. The brave and simple 
life, the loving spirit of Spinoza will be 
inalienable possessions of mankind long after 
his “system” has joined other ‘‘systems” 





in their proper limbo. And as Prof. Hosmer’s 
account of Spinoza is marked by grave and 
loyal admiration, so his account of the 
Mendelssohns is very charming, the Roths- 
child romance full of interest, and his account 
of Sir Moses Montefiore fairly accurate and 
altogether attractive. It is impossible to 
give chap. xvii. praise for the strictest 
correctness, because Prof. Hosmer says that 
Sir Moses’s charity in the Holy Land “ was 
bestowed as wisely as profusely.” Is it 
still matter of dispute whether it is wise 
or no to spend money profusely on a large 
number of able-bodied persons living in 
absolute idleness, and on the endowment 
of eleemosynary institutions which attract 
all the most pious ne’er-do-well drones from 
the Judengassen of Europe to an already 
over-populated and unsanitary Oriental town ? 
Apart from this, however, which may be 
a matter of doubt, Montefiore was a great and 
imposing figure, a prince in Israel, and a 
thorough English gentleman of the best Tory 
type. 

Prof. Hosmer gives us accounts of Lasker 
and Gambetta and Disraeli, which are only too 
short. But his chapter on Heine, which he 
has adapted from his own Short History of 
German Literature, is quite masterly in its 
insight and pathos. The concluding chapter 
of the book, on “Our Hebrew Contem- 
poraries,”’ is, of course, of very great interest, 
not because it sets forth any very valuable 
facts, but because it suggests most important 
problems. A very significant passage is quoted 
from Dr. Stocker. 


“Said Dr. Stécker, not long since, a well- 
known preacher of Berlin, who is a leader in 
the anti-Jewish movement in Germany: ‘ At 
the post-mortem examination of a body lately, 
there were present the district physician, the 
lawyer, the surgeon, and a fourth official, all 
of whom were Jews. None but the corpse was 
a German. Behold a picture of the present!’ ” 


No doubt Dr. Sticker would have preferred 
four Christian officials and one corpus vile 
Hebraicum for experiment, conducted, per- 
haps, ante mortem. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the unfortunate corpse was in good 
hands, and the several duties were properly 
performed. What would Dr. Sticker have 
had more ? 

Prof. Hosmer’s book will be of no great 
value to the student, but it is interesting 
reading, and—Tuancredic rhapsodies apart— 
alive with valuable reflections. The author 
tells a story well, if he does not always quote 
his authorities. Some of the engravings 
are really good, and some, like those on pages 
11 and 15, quite unworthy of a pretty book. 
A traveller like Prof. Hosmer should know 
that there is no Italian wine called 
‘‘Lacrimae’’ Christi, but there is a 
‘‘Lacrima” Christi, which, though of vary- 
ing quality, is good enough at its best to 
deserve rite vocari. P. A. Barner. 








Sposizione di Ludivico Castelvetro a xain. 
Canti dell’ Inferno Dantesco. Ed. Fran- 
ciosi. ( Verona.) 


Tere is something almost tragic in the mis- 
fortunes that have beset the work of Castel- 
vetro, now for the first time, after a lapse of 
more than three centuries, permitted to see 
the light. He had scarcely completed a 
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commentary on the Inferno when this and 
other of his MSS. were destroyed at the sack 
of Lyons, soon after 1560. On this occasion 
his chief anxiety was to save his commentary 
on the Poetics of Aristotle from the con- 
flagration; and in this he succeeded, though 
with much difficulty and danger. Undaunted 
by this calamity, he at once set to work to 
reconstruct his commentary on the Inferno, 
but never got beyond Canto xxix., l. 66, in 
the discussion of which line the MS. abruptly 
ends with a reference to the author’s com- 
mentary on the Poetics. This unfinished MS. 
soon shared, in some degree, the fate of its 
predecessor, for after it had passed into the 
possession first of Card. Alessandro d’Este, 
and then of a certain Padre Vedriani, it was 
lent by him to a friend, who never returned it, 
and it was till lately thought to be hopelessly 
lost. In 1881, however, the MS. was acci- 
dentally discovered at Modena by Prof. Fran- 
ciosi, by whom it has now been transcribed 
and edited in a beautifully printed large 
quarto édition de luxe consisting of only three 
hundred copies. 

The misfortunes which have befallen the 
work accord well with the restless and turbu- 
lent life of its author. Beset by literary and 
theological enemies, he wandered in constant 
peril of his life from one place of exile to 
another. Condemned and excommunicated 
as a heretic by the Inquisition at Rome 
in 1561, he escaped ultimately and after 
many perils to Lyons, where the misfortune 
above-mentioned befell him. A man of most 
studious habits, wide reading, and classical 
culture, he came to his task as a commentator 
on Dante with very superior qualifications as 
compared with all his predecessors; and, as 
might be expected, he produced a com- 
mentary of very great interest, and one 
having a very distinct and marked character 
of its own. This is, as is well known, more 
than can be said of the earlier commentators, 
who go on copying and repeating one another 
with very few gleams of originality or in- 
dependent judgment. We find here many 
Greek quotations, and numerous classical 
illustrations from Virgil, Terence, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Lucan, Statius, &c. It is especially 
interesting to note the frequent references to 
Aristotle’s Poetics, andthe application of critical 
principles suggested by the writer’s study of 
that work. Illustrations from Petrarch, on 
whose Rime he also commented, are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

(1) Speaking first generally, it is curious to 
note how the characteristics and defects of 
the commentary on the Poetics (which the 
author regarded as his chef d’euvre) are 
repeated here. Twining (Poetics, i. p. xxv.) 
speaks of ‘its prolixity, its scholastic and 
trifling subtilty, the microscopic detection of 
difficulties invisible to the naked eye of 
common sense, and waste of confutation upon 
objections made only by himself,” &c. We may 
further note its wide range (often too wide 
for relevancy) of learning, its bold, and often 
bitter, criticism of its author, and crabbed 
and obscure literary style. These are for- 


midable and serious defects, which attach 
to the present commentary likewise; but 
they are counterbalanced by several merits, 
which in the works of his predecessors in this 
field are either rarely found or wholly absent. 
We are struck, perhaps, first of all by the 





dawn of a more modern spirit in respect of the 
aims and functions of a commentary, which 
gives this interesting work a transitional 
character, as a sort of évy xai véa among the 
early commentaries on Dante. 

We note (1) the endeavour to ascertain the 
primary and literal meaning of the author, 
instead of generating clouds of original or 
second-hand allegorising, ¢.g., on xv. 96—‘‘if 
the lowest of men may perform his own 
menial functions at his will, ‘e niuno si duole 
di lui,’ a fortiori may such a goddess as Dante 
has described in Jnf. vii., 73, &c.’’ This, 
whether right or wrong, is very different from 
‘il villano, ciod l’appetito sensitivo” (Ott. 
Lan.), or ‘‘i villani sono Fiesolani’”’ (Boce.) 
(Land. deserves to be excepted here). 

(2) Next we have frequent efforts at 
textual criticism. This term can hardly be 
applied to the mere notices of occasional 
variants which occur even in the very earliest 
commentaries, within a decade of Dante’s 
death, and before the date of any existing MS. 
of the text. (It is curious to note how some 
of these primitive variants have all but 
disappeared from our existing MSS.) Zy., 
xxix., 12, “‘ Vedi i da leggere e non credi, 
non comportandosi la voce stessa reiterata in 
rima.” The erroneous credi is still found 
in some MSS, and it occurs in both 
Aldine editions, the text of which, based on 
the great Vatican Codex, Castelvetro gener- 
ally follows, as Franciosi has noted. (We 
may add that when the two editions 
differ, he follows the first, ¢g., to take 
one Canto only, in xii., 4, 16, 28, 36.) In 
xiii. 63 he substitutes (I venture to think 
rightly) sonnd for vene, which he finds in his 
text, and argues that the whole line should be 
interpreted of loss of sleep and vigour, not of 
loss of life; since that suits the preceding 
line, whereas the cause of Piero’s fall and 
death (invidia) has not yet been mentioned. 
In iii. 54 he maintains that we should read 
Ched ogni instead of Che d’ogni, and gives a 
curious and, I think, original explanation of 
the line, somewhat in the sense of Purg. 
xviii. 103-4. In xvii. 95 he more boldly than 
wisely conjectures Jato for alto, ‘‘ voce corrotta 
per traspozione di lettere,”’ and in xviii. 91 he 
very ingeniously defends the variant cenni 
against segni, in his text, by an apt parallel 
from Petrarch. (Is not senno preferable to 
both ?) 

(3) We note many traces of at least reason- 
able philological and etymological criticism, 
which, if not always correct, is at any rate of 
quite a different character from the sad non- 
sense with which the older commentaries 
abound (such as Dantes from dans and theos, 
&e.). Eg., it is noted that cercd in xx. 19 is 
not to be taken in its ordinary sense of guaero, 
but in accordance with its derivation from 
circumeo or circuo. Again, he rightly notes 
the peculiar use of the adverb parte in Jnf. 
xxix. 16 (Comp. Purg. xxi. 19), though we 
need not adopt his explanation or etymology 
when he says it is here derived from pariter 
and means parimente. Observe his comment 
on the curious word issa (in xxiii. 7 and 
xxvii. 21), which he rightly derives from 
ista (sub hora) with the softened Neapolitan 
pronunciation issa, and notes that the word 
is still in use in the Valtellina, &c. 

(4) Akin to this are the illustrations from 
other authors of peculiar words or construc- 





tions—e.g., in xvi. 3 he illustrates the word 
arnie from Crescenzo, and the construction of 
the line from Petrarch. A good instance of 
his keen and observant criticism is found in 
the note on xviii. 133, &c. He objects (1) 
that Thais is not a historic person, but a mere 
fictitious character in a comedy; (2) that the 
words in Terence are not those of Thais’s but 
Gnatho; (3) that Dante’s phrase avere grazie 
appe (meaning ‘‘to be in favour witb”) mis- 
represents the original ‘‘ agere gratias,” which 
means render grazie. (4) Finally he criticises 
and corrects the (Aldine) punctuation of his 
text. 

(5) Another characteristic feature is (as 
noticed by Franciosi) that we have ‘‘ Dante 
spiegato con Dante” on almost every page. 
An instance (at least ingenious) is found in 
xix. 54, when he applies the opening words of 
the Vita Nuova to explain Jo scritto. Still 
more appropriate is the citation of Conv. iv. 23 
(1. 74) to solve the difficulty of the date 1266, 
instead of 1267, in Inf. xxi. 113. It must 
be admitted, however, that these comparisons 
are usually conceived in a petty, captious, 
and hostile spirit (of which more presently) 
—e.g., he grows quite angry over the incon- 
sistency of Dante’s references to Rev. xvii. 3, 
&c., in Inf. xix. 109, and Purg. xxxii. 142-7, 
and of both passages with the original text. 
Naturally the different treatment of Guido da 
Montefeltro and Bertram de Born in Jnf. and 
Conv. (see Conv. iv. 28 and iv. 11) does not 
escape his notice, nor the admitted incon- 
sistency as to the fate of Manto in Jnf. xx. 52 
and Pury. xxii.113. He thinks that com- 
paring Inf. xxvii. 113 and Par. xi. 37 Dante 
loses the chance of a striking antithesis with 
S. Francis in not writing Neri serafint instead 
of cherubini. This fatal and hypercritical sub- 
tlety is often provokingly prosaicand matter-of- 
fact, as when, in iii. 127-8, he observes that 
Charon had not objected to Dante as anima 
buona, but viva; or that Inf. v. 31 and 96 are 
inconsistent* ; or, once more, in iv. 7, when 
he complains that Dante has omitted to explain 
how he got across the stream of Acheron. 
This objection is curiously like a criticism of 
Carcinus, mentioned in Ar. Poet. xvii. § 1, 
which may have been present to the mind of 
Castelvetro. 

(6) This brings us to what is perhaps the 
most curious and distinctive feature of the 
commentary—that it is conceived in a spirit of 
bitter, and often rancorous, hostility to Dante 
himself. In page after page opened at random 
we findthe commentator carping, and censuring, 
and criticising, rather than expounding, ¢.g. 
(besides instances already given), iii. 111 is 
said to be in contradiction to lines 74 and 126. 
In vii. 1 he asks what is the use of Pluto 
calling on Satan—“ il capitano generale della 
demonia ’’—for aid, when he is “ confitto nel 
centro della terra” ; and, also, how can he be 
described as ‘‘imperator del doloroso regno” 
when he is “ prigione come niuno altro,” and 
soon. His habitual attitude of suspicion is 
curiously illustrated by the comment on 
xxvi. 92, ‘‘E da vedere Omero per lo spazio 
del tempo che egli stette con Circe: qui non 
ho libro”! He dismisses IJnf. xvi., 48 
with the contemptuous ‘“‘ Nugatio!” His 


* We need not have recourse to the brilliant 
suggestion of a friend of the editor’s that the 
bufera infernal was, perhaps, cyclonic, and that 
Dante has then reached the central calm ! 
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audacious rudeness culminates in a passage 
cited by Franciosi, when, after scornfully 
ridiculing the marvellous transformation scene 
in Inf. xxv., he insolently adds, “ poiché 
mostra di non sapere poesia vada ad imparare ; 
che sara d’altra opinione come l’ayra im- 
parata”’! 

Franciosi is certainly right in the general 
criticism—that with all his learning and 
acuteness there is a want of general grasp in 
Castelvetro’s mind. He sees parts and points 
in isolation; but he altogether misses the 
grandeur, elevation, and unity of the whole. 
In this regard one feels incline to dismiss him 
with the envoi : 

** Vex not thou the poet’s mind ; 
Thou canst not fathom it!” 

It remains only to indicate briefly his 
manner of dealing with some of the best 
known cruces interpretum, so as to give data of 
comparison with earlier commentaries. In 
respect of the standing difficulty of the com- 
parison of the order of the several sins in the 
Inf. and Purg. and the treatment of envy 
and pride in the former, Castelvetro holds the 
view that these two sins are dealt with 
(might he not rather say, slurred over?) in 
Inf. vii. 110-128. The three beasts in Canto 
1 represent Envy, Pride, and Avarice. The 
‘‘Veltro” is unhesitatingly declared to be 
Can Grande: he who made the “gran 
rifiuto,”” Celestine; while Dante is excused 
(as by Boccaccio) on the ground that Celes- 
tine was not yet canonised. (This is rather 
like shirking, since the canonisation almost 
certainly preceded the actual, if not the 
assumed, date of the poem.) He passes over 
in complete silence vi. 73 (Gusti son due, 
&e.). In ii. 60 he reads moto and interprets 
it as — tempo, which is misura del moto del 
cielo. In xvi. 106 he gives no special 
significance to corda, which he regards as 
merely equivalent to cintola. I do not find 
allegorical equivalents (as usual) suggested 
for Lucia, Virgil, Beatrice, &c. ; and, indeed, 
allusions to the allegory of the poem are 
rare, the allegorical being constantly in 
subordination to the literal sense. In the 
very puzzling passage, xxvi. 75 (Perch’ ei 
Jur Greci), he makes the noticeable (and, I 
think, quite original) suggestion that Greci 
merely means antichi; ‘‘ percioché con niuno 
antico, 0 Greco, o Romano, o d’altra nazione 
non ragiona mai Dante ma solamente con 
moderni.” Similarly in xxvii. 33 Latino is 
explained as meaning moderno. 

It should be added that the editor’s 
work has been well done, the Introduction 
being very suggestive and instructive, and 
(a rare merit in foreign books) there being 
three or four useful indices. E. Moore. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Hasollam: a Problem of the Period. By 
Lawrence Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Black- 
wood.) 


Mostly Fools. By E. Randolph. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Cost of a Lie. By Mrs. H. Lovett- 
Cameron. In 2 vols. " (White.) 

The Aliens. By Henry F. Keenan. In 2 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Isabel Clarendon. By George Gissing. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 








The Betrayal of Reuben Holt. 
Lake. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Sphinz’s Children and Other People’s. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. (Triibner.) 


Mr. Lawrence Oxrenant has always been 
brilliant, always fascinating, and always 
oracular. In MMasollam his familiar char- 
acteristics are still well to the front, but 
they are present in slightly altered propor- 
tions. His latest work has hardly the 
brilliance of Piccadilly or the fascination 
of Altiora Peto, but in its Delphic quality 
it leaves both of them far behind. While as 
a story it is abundantly soul-satisfying, to 
hungerers after the higher knowledge it is 
as a revelation slightly defective. Even 
among the most careful and teachable readers 
of these three volumes few will be quite clear 
as to the exact nature of the “problem of the 
period’? which is therein stated, and fortu- 
nate indeed are the very select souls whose 
intuitions are sufficiently delicate to enable 
them to grasp.its solution—that is, if there 
be a solution to grasp. This, it must be 
admitted, is a somewhat doubtful point; and 
after all, the solution of any problem which 
can only be arrived at through the agency 
of supernaturally illuminated persons, who 
know by a sort of sixth sense what is going 
on in other people’s minds, can hardly be of 
much practical value to the*common herd 
who have access only to the ordinary sources 
of information. The personage who gives his 
name to the book is certainly the most pro- 
minent character, but he can hardly be called 
its hero, though he is introduced with a 
flourish of trumpets which makes us imagine 
that we are about to form the acquaintance 
of a spiritual brother of the really im- 
posing Mejnour and Zanoni of Lord Lytton’s 
romance. He has two looks—an old look 
and a young look; he has two voices—a 
‘near’? one and a “ far off”’ one; he can read 
people’s thoughts by touching their hands 
with an accuracy which would have con- 
founded a sceptic like Mr. Labouchere; and 
among his numerous other gifts he has one 
which will excite the envy of all Mr. 
Oliphant’s readers, the power of getting rest 
vicariously by setting someone else to do his 
sleeping for him while he arranges his schemes 
or meditates on occult science. But Masollam 
is a poor thing, a very poor thing indeed, 
who never after the first few chapters holds 
himself together, and who finally falls to 
pieces morally, intellectually, and physically 
to such an extent that when we leave him he 
is a wreck, equal to nothing beyond the 
utterance of moral platitudes in mystical 
phraseology. The real hero is a mysterious 
Count Santalba, who is judiciously economical 
of his appearances, but who acts throughout 
the story as an omniscient and omnipotent 
deus ex machind. Not that he does anything 
so wonderful as he might be expected to do; 
but we have the feeling that he will prove 
equal to any emergency that may present 
itself, and this feeling is a source of abiding 
comfort. It is as a talker that Santalba 
really distinguishes himself, and apparently 
from his copious conversation we sre 
intended to extract the unfolding of ‘the 
problem of the period.” It is not easy to 
indicate by description the nature of this 
conversation; but, as in both substance and 


By Barbara 





form it resembles very closely the contents 
of that bewildering book entitled Sympneu- 
mata, or some such name, which was Mr. 
Oliphant’s last gift to the British reading 
public, the unilluminated reader will probably 
exclaim, ‘‘ Such knowledge is too high for me; 
I cannot attain unto it!” The heroine of the 
book is an attractive and highly-gifted young 
Druse lady, who is ignorant of her Oriental 
parentage ; a secondary hero is a Druse young 
gentleman, in a similar condition of ignorance ; 
and at one point of the story the brother and 
sister betray all the symptoms of falling in 
love with each other—an awkward situation, 
which of course brings the redoubtable San- 
talba to the rescue. That the story is wildly 
improbable goes without saying, for prob- 
ability is not a virtue after which Mr. 
Oliphant strives; but it is also very loose, 
not to say shambling, in construction, rather 
indecisive in grasp of character, and certainly 
far from clear in intellectual intention. It 
is quite needless to add that it contains 
isolated passages of indisputable cleverness 
and interest. 


There is a great deal of bright humour in 
Mostly Fools, as there was in its predecessor, 
One of Us; and though Mr. Randolph’s latest 
book deals largely with matters in which the 
ordinary novel-reader does not feel an absorb- 
ing interest—notably with the position and 
prospects of English Catholics—his faults do 
not lean in the direction of dullness. On the 
contrary, Mr. Randolph leaves on the mind 
of his readers the cheerful impression that he 
writes in the highest possible spirits; and as 
high spirits are apt to be infectious, Jfostly 
Fools may be called a decidedly exhilarat- 
ing book. Indeed, the only objections to it 
are that it has perhaps a little too much 
effervescence, that it lacks repose and shade, 
and that the humour too frequently betrays a 
tendency to pass from comedy to farce. 
It is, however, decidedly amusing; and 
amusement—especially amusement with a 
pleasant intellectual flavour—is a thing which, 
in these dull days, none of us can afford to 
despise. ‘The story, asa story, is a somewhat 
loosely-knit affair, with now one centre of 
interest and now another; but its raison 
@’étre is to be the vehicle of a number of 
bright social sketches which have just enough 
of the element of caricature to make them 
very racy reading, and which, as a matter of 
course, will be enjoyed none the less because 
the originals are in several instances very 
plainly recognisable. The identity of Lady 
Victoria Nage is, indeed, rather too manifest ; 
but her sayings, her doings, and especially 
the extract from her book are so irresistibly 
funny that even Lady Victoria herself will 
not find it hard to forgive her portrait 
painter. 


Novels have a way of being so much alike 
that it is refreshing to come across a book 
with a characteristic feature by means of 
which it can be at once classified and labelled. 
The Cost of a Lie is emphatically a kissing 
book. It begins with a kiss stolen by a 
young man from a young woman; it ends 
with a kiss voluntarily given by the same 
young woman to the same young man; of 
the intervening chapters hardly one is devoid 
of its kiss or kisses; and the story from 
its opening te its close is a long drawn out 
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kissing game—an art product of osculation | 
all compact. By the time we reach the end 
of the first volume nearly every masculine 
character in the book has kissed nearly every 
feminine character, and during the whole 
course of the second volume the men kiss the 
girls again and again. It is all very nice, 
but slightly monotonous—all the more so 
because the book has only one element of 
interest, and when the kissing intermits the 
story flags. The lie which gives the novel 
its title is a singularly fatuous piece of 
deception ; and the only really good thing in 
the work is the character of Lady Honoria 
Rosett, a most natural and delightful person, 
who is as realisable as she is charming. 


In the case of Mr. Keenan’s book I am 
unable to adopt the comparative method 
of criticism, not having read Trajan, its 
predecessor, and being indeed rather pre- 
judiced against it by the rather too effusive 
manner in which it was advertised, It is, 
therefore, pleasant to be able to say without 
any reserve that Zhe Aliens is emphatically a 
good book—strong, graceful, and pathetic ; the 
work of a man who is a true literary artist 
with both firmness and delicacy of touch. 
The hero and heroine of the story—a very 
sad one on the whole, though not without its 
lights as well as its shadows—are Denis and 
Norah Boyne, an Irish boy and girl whose 
family have emigrated to the United States, 
and who, being left orphans, are adopted by a 
certain benevolent Dr. Maybury. Asan Ameri- 
can Mr. Keenan writes with an authority to 
which an insular scribe can lay no claim; but 
it must be admitted that his description of 
the untiring malignant persecution to which 
the brother and sister were subjected solely 
on account of their Irish blood, especially in 
a country which may well be called Greater 
Ireland, taxes to the utmost our powers of 
belief. Mr. Keenan must, however, be 
allowed to choose his own ground-plan ; the 
critic’s concern is with the superstructure, and 
this is at once solid and comely. The story 
is an exquisite idyll of American village life, 
written with the conscientious realism which 
testifies to thorough knowledge and delicate 
observation, and with the imaginative grasp 
which unites the details in a satisfying whole. 


Many mournful memories conspire to pre- 
vent one from opening with very high ex- 
pectations of pleasure a book with an 
unfamiliar name on the title-page; but Isabel 
Clarendon has none of the ordinary cha- 
racteristics of a first novel. Mr. George 
Gissing, who is apparently a new writer, 
must in his time have filled a good many 
waste - paper baskets with his tentative 
efforts, for there is nothing amateurish in 
the story by which he introduces himself 
to the novel-reading world. Jsabel Clarendon 
is above all things a mature book ; and such 
faults as it has are the faults of a man who 
has deliberately formulated certain principles 
of art, not of one who fumbles on without any 
principles ut all and describes the process as 
‘“‘ writing under inspiration.” Mr. Gissing 
is probably, like Gautier, rather contemptuous 
of inspiration, and his book has not a single cha- 
racter or a single situation which is not clearly 
the outcome of laborious and intelligent study. 
In following the practice of Mr. Henr 





James by leaving nearly all the threads of his 





story hanging loose at the end of the second 
and last volume, I cannot help thinking, with 
due humility, that he is mistaken. I cannot 
escape from the old-fashioned opinion that if 
a man sets himself to write a story it should 
be a story with a fore-ordained and inevitable 
close, which leaves behind it a sense of 
imaginative satisfaction. But writers like Mr. 
James and Mr. Gissing think otherwise; so 
their readers must needs be content with the 
goods the gods provide. In Isabel Clarendon 
there is certainly ample material for content- 
ment. It is impossible to be quite sure that 
one understands the nature of the hero, 
Bernard Kingcote, whose capacity for self- 
torment seems to have in it a touch of in- 
sanity. But, without understanding, one can 
recognise the sympathetic subtlety of the 
portraiture; and the character of Ada Warren, 
which presents fewer difticulties, is an 
imaginative triumph. Indeed, the book 
has so much interesting matter that one 
would like to linger over the enjoyable things 
which it contains; but this is impossible, so I 
must regretfully content myself with recom- 
mending it heartily to that cultivated class 
of readers who seek in fiction what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says is to be found in good 
poetry—a ‘‘ criticism of life.” 


The Betrayal of Reuben Holt is not a very 
probable story. But it is tolerably constructed, 
fairly well-written, and decidedly interesting ; 
and for the ordinary reader these merits will 
amply atone for any lack of probability. 
Reuben Holt, whose real name is Noel de 
Burgh, kills his rival in a chance scuffle and 
flies to America, where he lives for four 
years under his assumed name. Returning to 
England, he settles in a quiet Cornish fishing- 
village, where the secret of his life is dis- 
covered by a friend, whom he has rescued 
from drowning after a shipwreck, and who 
unwittingly betrays him—a motif probably 
suggested by that most powerful of Miss 
Braddon’s novels, Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
The dénowement of the story, which is given 
with great dramatic force, it would not be 
fair to reveal; but it has some originality of 
conception, and the execution is fairly 
adequate. 


Mrs., or Miss, Cooke’s volume contains 
eighteen short stories, entirely disconnected, 
and in many respects unlike each other, 
though they are all characterised by a strong, 
vivid picturesqueness, which is very attrac- 
tive. The first story is probably intended to 
strike the key-note of the book, and in some 
sturies the intention seems to be carried out, 
but elsewhere we fail to recognise it. The 
Sphinx is pictured as standing alone in the 
great desert, unmindful of the changes that 
go on around her, watching and waiting, 
‘passionately patient,” for an hour which 
she feels is not far off. At last a pulse of 
rich life thrills through her and animates the 
stones she has harboured in her bosom, which 
she flings from her to live their new life as 
hardy desert men, splendid in will and intel- 
lect, but withXhearts of flint. The children 
thus born of the Sphinx develop into the 
tyrants of history and of social life; and the 
idea, which is in itself not unworthy of 
Hawthorne, might with advantage have 


y | been worked out more thoroughly than it 


is in the succeeding 


stories. Considered 





apart, however, from any governing idea, 
these tales are very pleasant reading. 
“ Jericho Jim” is full of unstrained pathos ; 
“Too Late” has real power; and all have 
artistic qualities which one could wish were 
more common than they are. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Winchester Cathedral Records. No. I. (Elliot 
Stock.) Under this title has appeared a quarto 
pamphlet of forty-seven p:ges, entitled further, 
‘* A Consuetudinary of the Fourteenth Century, 
for the Refectory of the WHouse of St. 
Swithin in Winchester.” The editor is the 
present dean, Dr. Kitchin, whose competence 
is unquestionable. All who have any special 
acquaintance with the history of mediaeval 
religious houses are aware that their inmates 
were governed, in domestic as well as in 
religious matters, by rules of the most 
precise kind. These were called ‘‘Con- 
suetudines”; and the collection now made 
public by Dean Kitchin has the advantage 
of an introduction from his pen, in which a 
clear and lively picture is drawn of the mode of 
life followed in most Benedictine houses, and 
prescribed in the minutest manner in ‘ The 
House of St. Swithin in Winchester.” The 
Latin is, of course, by no means classical; but 
the dean has kindly added an English version, 
and has explained most of the technical terms 
employed by the compiler. One of them, 
however, appears to have puzzled both him 
and Du Cange—viz., the word ‘‘digitam,” 
used to describe the raised part of the hall in 
which the prior’s seat was placed. It has been 
suggested that the word might have been 
written ‘‘dignum,” expressing the ‘place of 
honour’; but we venture to think that 
‘‘ digitam”’ is the true reading, and that in it 
we have the origin of the well-known term, 
“dais,” sc., a place reached by a step, 
‘‘digitus,” or in other words, the ‘‘ haut pas.” 
Perhaps the point which most strikes one in 
looking through this record is the multiplicity 
of offices and duties allotted to the inmates of 
the house. Everyone, from the prior to the 
hostiarius, had some work to do—that of the 
latter being to clean the refectory floor, and 
to keep up the fires in cold weather, in return 
for which services he was permitted to keep 
the old straw and cinders. Of some, the duty 
seems to have consisted simply in finding wax 
candles for festival days, while that of the 
gardener was to provide apples in stated 
numbers for the prior. One of the most im- 
portant offices in the monastery was that of 
the cellarer, a functionary with whose duties 
and their difficulties some of us have made ac- 
quaintance in the Chronicle of Jocelyn of 
Brakelonde; what trouble the cellarer of the 
Abbey of St. Edmund had to make both ends 
meet, and how one after another was removed 
from his office in the vain hope of achieving 
that never-accomplished object! As the dean 
affixes No. I. to his publication, we hope he 
may be encouraged to prosecute his researches, 
and, from the materials which he has at his 
disposal, throw still further light upon the 
obscurities of mediaeval monastic life. 


Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at 
Panshanger, the Seat of Earl Cowper. (Elliot 
Stock.) There are abundant marks of loving 
industry in this attractive-looking volume, but 
under what category we are to place it is a 
matter for a librarian to decide. It is nota 


catalogue raisonné, nor a work on art, and its 
value would have been largely increased if 
engravings of the more notable portraits had 
been inserted. But such as it is, it deserves 2 
good word for possessing that quality of patient 
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industry which in this age of scramble is rarely 
found. Some of the biographies, e.g., those on 
Admiral de Witt, Maurice of Nassau, and 
Marshal Turenne, are very copious; and, of 
course, both Lord Chancellor Cowper and the 
poet have ample notices of their interesting 
lives. But we fail to see why so much space 
should have been allotted to Vandyck and 
Reynolds, and other painters whose portraits 
happen to be included in the Panshanger 
collection. In truth, one reads with far more 
interest the briefer memoirs of the less illus- 
trious members of the Cowper family than the 
familiar outlines of the great men’s lives. The 
career of Spencer Cowper, the poet’s grand- 
father, had not a little romance in it; and the 
third earl, who made Italy his home, must have 
been, as Horace Walpole says, ‘‘a curiosity.” 
Perhaps the account of Mary (Clavering), the 
Lord Chancellor’s wife, is the most entertaining 
biography; the writer having had her lady- 
ship’s diary from which to cull some amusing 
passages. The orthography is sometimes per- 
plexing. Lord ‘‘Somers” is systematically 
written ‘‘Somers.” Very possibly his family 
used the double m as well as the single; and 
perhaps his mother, Katharine Severne, may 
appear as Ceaverne in some deed or register. 
But what good is gained by introducing these 
peculiarities? We may add that the register 
of St. Michael's, Worcester (where the marriage 
took place), favours neither form. The same 
authority also disposes of the assertion that the 
future Lord Chancellor was born not many 
months after the battle of Worcester. The 
latter event occurred on September 3, 1651; 
the former, on March 4, 1650-1. These are 
trifles; but, like such faults in spelling as 
Tyrocinium for Tirocinium, they affect the com- 
piler’s claim to accuracy. 


Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages, and what we 
owe to them: a Sketch mainly inteaded for the 
Young. By R. G. Blunt. (Elliot Stock.) Had 
this little book beeen issued forty years ago it 
would have made a deep impression. It has 
come, we fear, too late in the day to be of 
much service. In the earlier years of this cen- 
tury it was the custom to decry everything that 
was done, said or written in the Middle Ages as 
barbarous ; and the few persons who were inde- 
pendent enough to protest against this nonsense 
were looked upon either as harmless dreamers, 
or as fanatics who had a deeply rooted pre- 
judice against the English constitution which 

ad been settled for all succeeding time by the 
Bill of Rights. Now things have changed so 
far that some of us are apt to fall into the 
opposite error, and exaggerate the claims of the 
mediaeval time on our gratitude out of all 
reasonable proportion. Mr. Blunt is not one 
of these. He endeavours to hold the scales fairly, 
but we cannot admit that he has succeeded in 
doing so. His account of the savagery of the 
Normans is much too dark a picture. We feel 
sure that there are few persons who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the time who will 
not regard the character he gives of William of 
Normandy as very much too black. The picture of 
the Englishmen who lived before the campaign 
of Hastings is well drawn; but Mr. Blunt has 
been led into some errors by trusting to worth- 
less authorities. For instance, he quotes the 
Ingulf forgery as if it were a trustworthy docu- 
ment, and evidently thinks that the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge existed in pre- 
Norman times. He tells us, too, that Wil- 
liam I. and his successors introduced the 
feudal system into England, ‘“‘an institution 
entirely of foreign growth.” Feudalism is a 
subject on which most people seem to have the 
notion that they may talk nonsense as they 
will, and that no preparatory study is needful 
for coming to a right understanding as to one 
of the most highly complex subjects in human 
history, What would Tete been the course of 





English history had William the Bastard been 
defeated by Harold, no one can tell; but all 
those who have studied the history of the time 
know that the roots of what is called ‘ feudal- 
ism” had struck deep into English soil long 
before William was born. The feudal system 
in England at its best—or, as Mr. Blunt wou d 
probably prefer us to say, at its worst—was 
very unlike any of the various Continental 
systems that are grouped under that vague 
term. We would ask Mr. Blunt, and all others 
who hold with him that our system of com- 
plicated land tenures and services was forced 
on us by the Conqueror, how the fact is 
to be explained that the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, which were never under the dominion 
of the son of Arletta or any other Norman 
king, developed a system even more like what 
was to be found across the British Channel 
than anything that was ever to be seen in 
England? It is, we suppose, a mere slip of the 
pen when Mr. Blunt tells us that Lincoln 
Cathedral was founded in the eighth or ninth 
century; but it is surely an error in thought, 
not in words only, when he uccepts the wild 
tale that St. Patrick retired to the monastery 
of Glastonbury in 433. We are sorry that Mr. 
Blunt should have disfigured his pages by a far 
more serious error than any of the foregoing. 
He applies the word Protestant not once, but 
several times, to the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
We have no intention of wandering among the 
thorns and briars of theological controversy ; 
but it is our duty to tell Mr. Blunt that, what- 
ever may been the relations of the early Eng- 
lish Church to the Western patriarch, nothing 
can be more certain than that the English 
people held the same faith as the rest of Chris- 
tendom, and that it is as unreasonable to apply 
a sixteenth-century term to the men of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, as it would 
be to call Simon de Montfort a Radical, or 
Nevill the king-maker a Conservative. 


A First History of England. By Louise 
Creighton. (Rivingtons.) Mrs. Creighton’s 
notion of a first book of English history is not 
quite the same as ours. In our opinion such a 
book ought to contain only a few leading inci- 
dents, described as simply and as strikingly as 
possible, and to be so short that a child may 
read it through in a few lessons, and read it 
again and again until it has acquired some 
sense of chronological perspective. The details 
of the history are better left until the learner 
no longer requires to be addressed in childishly 
simple language. Mrs. Creighton, however, 
has endeavoured to combine considerable full- 
ness of narration with the most absolute sim- 
plicity of diction. Those who are able to 
appreciate the difficulty of this attempt will 
probably be of opinion that she has, on the 
whole, succeeded wonderfully well; but she 
often falls into modes of expression that are 
either inaccurate or likely to convey a mislead- 
ing impression. For example, she says that 
the Britons in Roman days “‘still spoke their 
own language, which was called Welsh” ; that 
Cranmer, ‘‘to save his life, was willing for a 
time to change his opinions” ; that the Inde- 
pendents ‘thought that anyone could preach 
uod teach the people”; and that the Speaker 
is ‘‘ the man who keeps order in the House of 
Commons ”’—a description which will suggest 
to childish readers the idea of a sort of con- 
stable or beadle. However, the book is in the 
main a very good second history of England, 
though it would have been still better if Mrs. 
Creighton had not confined herself so rigorously 
to the vocabulary of the nursery. The numer- 
ous woodcuts are roughly executed, but some 
of them are eff-ctive, and the subjects for 
pictorial illustration are remarkably well chosen. 


Historic Boys: their Endeavours, their 
Achievements, and their Times, By E, §. 





Brocks, (Blackie.) The idea of this book 
(wh’ch seems to be of American authorship) 
strikes us as being rather happy. The volume 
contains twelve stories of boys whose actions 
won for them a mention in history, and dis- 
played the qualities by which in later life they 
won their fame. The list includes Marcus 
Aurelius, William the Conqueror, Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, Charles XII. of Sweden, and—a 
name hitherto unknown to the present writer— 
Van Rensselaer of Rensselaerswyck. We 
cannot say that Mr. Brooks is entitled to the 
praise of ‘‘historical and chronological accu- 
racy’ which he claims in his prefac; and he 
shares the common delusion that historical 
fiction is improved in picturesqueness by 
making the personages say ‘ ’tis” for ‘‘it is,” 
and ‘‘goeth” for ‘‘ goes,” and sprinkle their 
conversaticn plentifully with ‘‘In sooth, fair 
sir”; and “Tl warrant you.” We think, 
however, that boys of ten or twelve will 
generally find the stories attractive. 


The Pilgrim at Home. By Edward Walford. 
(S. P. C. K.) This is a collection of twenty 
magazine articles describing visits to places in 
Great Britain which are interesting on account 
of their historical or literary associations. 
Among the ‘‘ shrines” to which Mr. Walford 
has made “ pilgrimages” are Strawberry Hill, 
Fairford (celebrated for the stained windows 
which are plausibly claimed as the work of 
Diirer), Caerleon, Chenies, Newbury, Sedge- 
moor, and Iona. The papers are too short to 
allow room for any great fulness of information 
or for the exercise of much descriptive skill, 
but they are fairly readable. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Ilistory of England from Caesar’s In- 
vasion to the Accession of the House of T'udor, 
on which Sir James H. Ramsay has been 
engaged for many years, is now approaching 
completion. It is intended not only for the 
use of professed historical scholars, but also as 
a standard work for all who take an intelligent 
interest in the earlier portion of our national 
history. The author has had recourse through- 
out to original sources; and while generally 
accepting the Bishop of Chester’s conclusions 
respecting the growth and development of the 
constitution, he has sought to combine in one 
continuous narrative with our domestic annals 
a conspectus of military events and foreign 
affairs in their bearings on internal history. 
Special pains have been bestowed on chronology 
and the verification of dates, hitherto doubtful 
or incorrectly given, which may serve as land- 
marks for further investigation; and the forth- 
comixcg work will for the first time present a 
continuous and detailed history of the national 
finances. It will probably extend to six or 
eight octavo volumes. It will be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 

Mr. ALBERT VENN Dicey, Vinerian pro- 
fessor of law at Oxford, whose work on J'he 
Law of the Constitution has received the honour 
of quotation from the leaders on both sides in 
the present political controversy, has just 
finished a new work entitled The Znglish Cuse 
against Home Rule. It will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. John Murray. 


Tue ninth annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held in London on September 28, 29, and 30. 
The principal librarian of the British Museum 
will preside, and the sittings will be held, 
by permission of the benchers, in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn. 


Tu final meeting of the Wordsworth Society 
was held on Wednesday in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, when Lord Selborne 
delivered an address on Wordsworth, Prof, 
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Knight, of St. Andrews, the hon. secretary, 
explained what the society had done, and why 
it was resolved that its work should be now 
concluded. He stated that there were many 
letters of the poet and of his sister still to be 
published in the final volume of the society’s 
Transactions. At the same time, a volume of 
Selections, contributed by fifteen members of 
the society, including Mr. Russell Lowell, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
would be issued. Healsospoke of the establish- 
ment in the Lake country of some hall in which 
memorials of Wordsworth, and of the Lake 
poets, would be pteserved for posterity. 


Mrs. SAnDrorD has advanced far enough 
with her book on Thomas Poole and his friends 
to justify the hope that she will be able to 
publish it in about a year’s time. 


Mr. T. FisuerR Unwin will publish next 
week a little book by Mr. Thomas Purnell, 
entitled London and Elsewhere, one of the 
chapters in which gives some curious notes on 
the Lyceum Theatre as known to an old play- 
goer. 


Tue following ‘‘Christmas books” are 
already announced: Baby’s Own Aesop, by 
Walter Crane: A Apple Pie, by Kate Greena- 
way; and an Illustrated Alphabet, by Linley 
Sambourne. 


Mr. FREDERICK ARNOLD is about to publish, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, an illustrated History 
of Streatham. The volume will also give an 
account of the parish of Estreham and the 
manors of Tooting Bec, Leigham, and Balham. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have in the 
press, Z'he Recollections of a Chaplain in the Royal 
Navy; being Notes and Scenes from the 
Writings of the Rev. W. G. Tucker, late 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and vicar of 
Ramsay, Essex. The work is compiled and 
edited by his widow, with a prefatory letter 
by Admiral S'r W. King Hall. 


Messrs. WARD & DowNEy will publish im- 
mediately A Hero of our Times, translated from 
the Russian of Lermontoff by Mr. R. T. Lipp- 
mann. It will be prefaced by a biographical 
and critical sketch of the author. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKETT will shortly 
publish a new novel by Miss Mary Deane, en- 
titled St. Briavels, in three volumes. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Richard Dowling, en- 
titled Fatal Bonds, will be published in three 
volumes, next week, by Messrs, Ward & 
Downey. 


Lapy ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL’s pamphlet, 
Rainbow Music, dealing with the subject of 
harmony in colour-grouping, will be published 
immediately by Mr. Quaritch. 


WE quote the following passage from a 

letter of Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, in the 
New York Nation of June 24: 
‘* By one of the most singular accidents of the kind 
that have ever occurred, the original title-deeds of 
Shakspere’s estate at New Place have been dis- 
covered in the archives of a county family in 
Shropshire, and have found their way—mirabdile 
dictu—to Hollingbury Copse. One of them is 
torn, but the other five, dating from 1532 to 1602, 
are as perfect as when they were in the poet’s own 
rooms. They are inestimable personal relics, that 
are absolutely free from the doubts of authenticity 
that must inevitably be attached to other kinds of 
domestic memorials.”’ 

Tue Vogesenklub has just issued a second 
volume of its Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte, Sprache, 
und Literatur Elsass-Lothringers. Prof. E. 
Martin gives an account of two contemporary 
Alsatian poets, R. Candidus and Gustav Mihl. 
The most attractive contribution, however, is a 
translation of poems by the monk, Ermoldus 
Nigellus, the Ovid of the Carolingian epoch, 
which give lively glimpses of daily life and 





manners on the Upper Rhine a thousand years 
ago. In 826, when Ludwig the Pious had 
banished him to Strassburg, he composed a 
poem in four books upon the life and acts of 
the emperor, by which he recovered court 
favour. The article upon popular festivals in 
Elsass and Lothringen is interesting ; and there 
is a full bibliography of all publications con- 
cerning the two provinces which appeared 
between April, 1885, and April, 1886. 


WE have to record the death, on July 4, of 
Mr. Effingham Wilson, the well-known pub- 
lisher of the Royal Exchange. His father, 
who carried on business at the same place, had 
the distinction of publishing the early poems 
of both Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning. 
The son chiefly confined himself to books having 
some connexion with finance; but he had wide 
literary interests, and was himself something 
of a poet. The current number of Mr. Heath’s 
Iilustrations contains some verses from his pen 
on ‘‘ The Sadness of the Sea.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


A FUND is being raised at Cambridge in order 
to provide a memorial to the late Mr. Henry 
Bradshaw, University Librarian. A committee 
has been appointed, consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Provost of King’s, the Master 
of Emmanuel, Drs. Hort, Westcott, Luard, 
Jackson, Prof. Robertson Smith, Mr. A. Austen 
Leigh, Mr. G. F. Browne, and several others, 
resident and non-resident. The memorial is to 
consist of (1) a bust, which has been undertaken 
by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, and (2) a fund to 
purchase some of Mr. Bradshaw’s books, and 
other choice books, for the university library. 
A sum of above £400 has already been col- 
lected. Subscriptions can be paid to the Rev. 
A. Austen Leigh, King’s College, or to the 
account of the Bradshaw Memorial Fund at 
Messrs. Mortlock’s Bank, Cambridge. 


Mr. Coutts Trorrer, of Trinity College, 
has been appointed to represent the University 
of Cambridge at the quincentenary of the 
University of Heidelberg, which will be cele- 
~— on August 2, and the four following 

ays. 


THE special board for biology and geology at 
Cambridge have nominated Mr. G. P. Bidder 
and Mr. H. Bury, both graduates of Trinity 
College, to occupy the table subscribed to 


by the university, at the Naples zoological 
station. 


TuE Cambridge branch of the English Goethe 
Society has decided to hold five meetings in the 
year, at which papers will be read. The first 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, October 19, 
in Mr. Oscar Browning’s rooms, King’s College, 
when Mr. Browning will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Development of Goethe’s Art.” Papers for 
future meetings have been promised by Dr. 
Breul and Miss Lee. 


Tue principalship of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, is now vacant through the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jayne to the vicarage of Leeds. 
Lampeter, though it enjoys the privilege of 
conferring its own degrees, was the first pro- 
vincial college to be affiliated to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Under Mr. Jayne and the dis- 
tinguished staff of professors whom he had 
gathered round him, it has prospered greatly, 
and now numbers 130 resident students. The 


appointment of his successor is vested in a 


board of three Cambridge professors, 


THE board of overseers who constitute the 
governing body of Harvard College, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and the college 
preachers, have decided to abolish compulsory 
attendance at religious services. 





AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


WE are ee to hear that Mr. Grant Allen, 
who has been staying during the past month 
with his father at Kingston, in Canada, is now 
practically restored to good health. After pay- 
ing a visit to Boston, he intends to pass the 
rest of the summer in the White Mountains. 
He will probably not return to England, and 
to work, until September. 


Mr. R. A. Procror also is now on a visit to 
America, chiefly for the sake of health. He is 
staying with relations at St. Joseph, Missouri ; 
an 


is occupied in writing a systematic work 
on astronomy. 


It is announced that Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
has been appointed the literary editor of the 
New York JWorld, and Mr. George Parsons 


—— the literary editor of the New York 
ar. 


Mr. STockTon, encouraged by the success of 
the Late Mrs. Null, is writing another novel, 
which will appear first in the Century. 


Mr. JuLIAN HawTHornxeE has written two 
stories, which will be published shortly in a 
single volume. One is entitled ‘‘ The Trial of 
Gideon,” a story of prehistoric times on the 
hills of Moab; the other, ‘‘The Countess 
Almara’s Murder,” the scene of which is laid 
in New York at the present day. 


A NEw life of Noah Webster, the lexico- 
grapher, is promised by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Gordon L. Forde. 


TuE first number of the Menorah (the ‘‘ Can- 
dlestick”’), a monthly magazine devoted to the 
interests of the ‘‘ Independent Order of B'nai 
Berith,” the great Masonic organisation of 
American Jews, was to be published at New 
York this month. The Menorah will also con- 
tain literary articles of interest alike to the 
Jewish and the general reader, although 
religious discussions will be strictly avoided. 
The contributions to the first number include 
the ‘‘ History of the I. O. B. B.,” by Julius 
Bien; the ‘‘ Story of the Roumanian Mission,” 
by ex-Consul Benjamin F. Peixotto, the editor 
of the magazine; the ‘‘ Order in Egypt,” by 
ex-Consul Simon Wolf; ‘‘ Poems” from the 
pen of Miriam Del Banco and Benjamin F. 
Hays; ‘‘Endowment Societies,” by Isidor 
Bush; besides literary art and science notes. 


A Boston publisher has reprinted James 
Hinton’s The Mystery of Pain, with a new 
introduction by Dr. J. R. Nichols, 


Mr. MrntTo’s novel, The Crack of Doom, has 
already received the compliment of being re- 
printed in Messrs. Harper’s ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library.” 

THE latest publication of the Grolier Club is 
an edition of Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker” History of New York, containing 
unpublished corrections by the author, with 
illustrations by Mr. G. H. Boughton, Howard 
Pyle, and others. The number of copies issued 
is limited to 175, besides two printed on vellum. 
The price is twenty dollars (4). 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to erect 


a free public library and music-hall in the town — 


of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, at a cost of not 
less than 250,000 dollars (£50,000). 


THE date of his birth having been called in 
question recently, Mr. Whittier wrote : 
**T cannot sa itively from my personal know- 
ledge when Tom tem: but my mother told me 
it was on the 17th of December, 1807, and she 
was a very truthful woman.”’ 


A FORTHCOMING book on the German Classics 
has been announced in several American papers 


as ‘* Hours with the German Lassies.” 
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Mr. W. D. O’Connor has published, with 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, a 
little book ed Hamlet’s Note-book, whieh is in 
substance a vindication of Mrs. Pott’s edition 
of Bacon’s Promus against the late Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s review of it. Mr. O’Connor is a 
Baconian; but he does not find it inconsistent 
to claim the Sonnets for—Sir Walter Raleigh ! 
Here are some of his identifications. W. H. 
represents the first and last letters of Sir 
[Walter Raleig{h]’s name; while similarly 
T. T. stands for [T]homas Hario[t], the friend 
of Raleigh, who was allowed access to him 
during his imprisonment in the Tower, at a 
time which covers the date of the publication 
of the Sonnets (1609). So again, the eighth 
line of Sonnet xx., 

‘A man in hew all Hews in his controwling,” 
involves in its italics and its capital letter an 
allusion to William Hews, ‘“ the salaried 
scholar” of Raleigh, who also visited him in 
the Tower. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
HOLGER DANSKE.* 


Houcer the Dane sits dreaming ever, 
There in Kronenburg, close by the sea, 

Centuries pass, but he moveth him never. 
What unto him are the things that be? 


Sounds of strife have no power to waken, 
What recks he of the tumult of war? 

Battles are lost, and thrones are shaken, 
Calmly he sleepeth by Helsingor. 


Holger the Dane, clad in armour of might, 
In Kronenburg Castle, close by the sea, 
Sits and dreams till his beard is white, 
And grown through the table down to his knee. 


Denmark he sees in his dreams for ever ; 
All things he knoweth that happen there ; 

Yet deep is his sleep, and he waketh him never, 
We hear not his feet on the silent stair. 


Holger the Dane will one day awaken 
In Kronenburg Castle close by the sea, 

When Denmark seems lost, and has hope forsaken, 
Then will the time of his waking be. 


When the sound of his footstep ringeth 
Loud on the stair, from that chamber deep 
Well we know that he victory bringeth, 
Wakened at last from that long, long‘sleep. 


To Holger the Dane, each Yule-tide night, 
In Kronenburg Castle close by the sea, 
There cometh from Heaven an angel bright, 

To bid him sleep on in the year to be. 


Still we know he will one day waken, 

From that deep sleep on the northern shore, 
Well we know we are not forsaken, 

There he is watching by Helsingor. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Ricuarp 8. FerGuson contributes to 
the July number of the Antiquary a most in- 
teresting paper on the ‘‘ Municipal Offices of 
Carlisle.” Carlisle was a Roman town, but a 
great blank occurs between the Roman and 
English periods when the city was a waste 
place. In this instance there is no room for 
dreaming or speculation as to whether or not 
the municipality has come down to us from 
Roman times. We know that the present city 
was refounded by William the Red as a military 


*Holger Danske sleeps in Kronenburg Castle, 
near the Sound of Helsingor. He sits alone in a 
dark cellar, which no one enters. He wears 
armour, and his beard has grown into the table. 
In his dreams he sees all that happens in Denmark, 
and in the hour of her greatest peril he will awake 
and bring victory. Every Christmas night an 
angel comes and tells him his dreams are true, 
and that he may go on sleeping, for Denmark has 
no need of him yet. The belief in him is very 
Widespread among the Danes. 








post. It is not often that we can be so well 
assured as to the birth-date of an old town— 
English or COontinental—as we can in this 
instance. Its municipal history is, perhaps, 
the more interesting on this very account. 
Carlisle held an exceptional position as the 
great border fortress on the west, whose 
function it was to protect the land against the 
Scot. The freemen of Carlisle and the citizens 
seem to have been two terms used to signify 
aaa the same classes of persons. In the 

ye-laws and other regulations of home 
manufacture they are called freemen; in the 
charters and other documents drafted in 
London they appear as citiz-ns. Besides the 
freemen there are three other classes often men- 
tioned. The outmen, the “ foroners,” and the 
Scotchmen. Anyone who came from the north 
side of the Blackford, which is but four miles 
from Carlisle, was a Scotchman, and as such 
he was looked upon as an outcast. Such 
natural enemies, for so they were regarded, 
might not remain in the city unknown to the 
mayor, neither could they walk about in the 
streets at night, or learn any of the trades 
which were practised in the city. The outmen 
were the members of the city guild who lived 
in the country, and the ‘‘foroners” meant all 
other people that were not included in the 
above designations. Foreigner has now a 
precise meaning. We understand by it a person 
who is not a subject of Queen Victoria. To 
our forefathers it had a wider signification. 
To them any person or thing which came from 
a long distance was foreign. We find this 
use of the word still living in many of our 
dialects. In Sussex anyone is a foreigner who 
comes from any other county but Sussex (see 
Parish’s Dict. of Sussex Dialect, sub voc.) ; and 
at Rye, that part of the parish which is outside 
the municipal boundary, is still called the 
‘Foreign of Rye.” The paper on ‘‘ The Folk- 
lore of a North Lincolnshire Village” is 
amusing for more than one reason. Mr. Wat- 
kins has collected almost entirely from printed 
sources, we believe, many curious examples of 
that popular half knowledge—“ science without 
perspective”—as it has been humourously 
called, which, when properly classified and 
interpreted, throws so much light on the 
beliefs, hopes, and fears of our forefathers. 
By far the most entertaining portion of his 
paper is that in which Mr. Watkin expresses a 
somewhat confident opinion that schools and 
newspapers are driving the old popular super- 
stitions out of the land. If the parish in which 
he lives has furnished him with any good 
ground for this opinion, he must live among a 
race of sceptics sufficiently rare to make their 
mental processes well worthy of the most care- 
ful examination. In no part of rural England 
with which we are acquainted has the board- 
school or the penny newspaper as yet made any 
sensible breach in the thick wall of inherited 
superstition. We should be much more 
inclined to fear that these useful agencies 
would do us the irreparable injury of destroy- 
ing the folk-speech and causing everyone to 
speak book-English. Those, however, who 
have the best means of judging say that alarm 
in this matter also is needless. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MURDER OF MR. WILLIAM FRASER AT 
DELHI IN 1836, 
Brighton: July 5, 1886. 

In the course of the long and kindly review of 
the second volume of my Legends of the Punjab 
in the Saturday Review of the 3rd inst., the 
writer alludes at some length to the ballads 
about Farijan—i.e., Mr. William Fraser and 
his (?) mistress Sarwan, of Gang4n4, giver. ‘at 
p. 366 ff, 

In the first of my three versions Mr, Fraser 
is distinctly stated to have been murdered in 
revenge for the abduction of Sarwan. In the 
last two there is no reference to his murder. 
They are simply ballads relating the story of 
the liaison in the ordinary Indian fashion. 
Now my view of the matter was that the story 
of the abduction was a pure political myth got 
up by the courtesans of Delhi, who were much 
in favour with the Naw4b of Lohari, the 
person at the bottom of Mr. Fraser’s murder ; 
that the murder was determined on from 
motives of private revenge; and that the myth 
of Sarwan was concocted on the lines of the 
songs about Wazir ’Ali, the murderer of Mr. 
Cherry, at Benares, in 1798, commonly sung by 
the courtesans there for years afterwards. 
may say that I have often tried to procure the, 
originals of these Benares songs and have 
hitherto failed. Perhaps they have died out. 

With this view I find my reviewer in accord; 
but it has been directly controverted by Mr. 
H. C. Fanshawe, of the Punjab Commission, 
who is intimately acquainted with the locality 
whence Sarwan is said to have come. He 
writes—with reference to my version of the 
story—in Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. ii., 
note 1021: 

“It is right to say that the song has no connexion 
with the murder of Mr. William Fraser in 1835 
[22nd March], but it is wrong to assert that the 
story isa pure myth. Sarwan, the young lady in 
question, was the daughter of a Jat of the large 
village of Gangan4, in the Gohan4 tahsi/ (division ] 
of the Rohtak district, which is still known to all 
the country-side as Sarwan’s Gangan4, and still 
contains certain descendants of the members of her 
family. How Mr. Fraser may have learnt of the 
existence of Sarwan I cannot say ; but the general 
story of the country-side is that her father offered 
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her in return for the release of a brother who had 
been imprisoned, and that he (the brother) 
arranged for her abduction. She was undoubtedly 
carried off from the village, and her father and 
brother received substantial rewards. So, also, did 
the village in general ; for I found it greatly under- 
assessed in comparison with the neighbouring 
estates; and the whole country-side declared, 
without any hesitation, that the estate had been 
treated with great kindness at the Regular Settle- 
ment on account of Sarwan. The girl is said to 
have been exceedingly beautiful, and to have 
become greatly attached to Mr. Fraser. The 
villagers of Gangdnd professed to be ignorant of her 
fate, but other people told me that the story 
regarding her was that she took poison on account 
of the advent of arival. I may add that I always 
urderstood from the villagers that Sarwan had 
not been married when she was carried off, or, at 
least, that she had never lived with her husband; 
and this is borne out by the fact that she was 
carried off from the house of her father. The 
murder of Mr. I’raser had, as already said, no 
connexion with the story of Sarwan, of Gangin4; 
but the pcople of the Delhi territory will often say, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the motive of the 
Nawab of Firozpur (i.e., Lohari) in compassing 
the death of Mr. Fraser was to avenge an insult 
offered to a lady of his family.”’ 


As to the last statement, I feel pretty confi- 
dent that Sir William Sleeman’s account quoted 
by me, which is moreover a very full one, 
would be sufficient answer. In Sir William’s 
time the murder was contemporary history, and 
the facts connected with it were subjected to a 
long judicial enquiry, with the details of which 
he was well acquainted. His view is that Mr. 
Fraser was murdered simply out of revenge for 
having refused the Nawab the entrée to his 
house on account of the latter’s dissolute habits. 
The refusal was the more keenly felt as the 
Nawab had had the free run of it from child- 
hood. Again, in a vernacular history of the 
Punjab (Vdrikh Maldezan Punjaéb), also quoted 
oz me, a well-known native writer says that 

r. Fraser was murdered because he had 
decided against the Nawab in a dispute as to 
the partition of the family estate. This shows 
what the educated native view is, though Sir 
William Sleeman says it is a mistake to suppose 
that the murder arose out of the partition case. 

However, the questions now are, did Sarwan 
exist ? and was she ever Mr. Fraser’s mistress ? 
The strong points in support of Mr. Fanshawe’s 
statement are the sentences I have put into 
italics. No one acquainted with the system of 
land revenue assessment in upper India would 
doubt that there must have been some strong 
local reason for the unfairly favourable taxation 
of a particular village, as Mr. Fanshawe says 
was the case at Gangini; and where the 
neighbours are unanimous as to what that 
reason was their testimony would generally be 
held to be conclusive. Again, the statement 
that members of Sarwan’s family still live at 
Gangana, and that the inhabitants profess 
ignorance of her story, is strong evidence of its 
truth; or, at any rate, of the existence of a dis- 
creditable tale. We have exact parallel cases 
in the stories of Hir and Ranjha, and of Mirza 
Sahiban, in the Punjab, which relate the 
abduction of important girls of the proud Sijal 
Tribe of the Jhang District. Perhaps no 
stories are better known in the Punjab, and 
certainly no abductions have led to more serious 
consequences, yet no true Sijil will acknow- 
ledge their truth or listen while they are being 
told, and every Sujal will resent a reference to 
them as aninsult. See Legends of the Punjab, 
vol. ii., pp. 177, 494, 499, 506; vol. iii., p. 1. 

However, as the facts referred to _in the 
stories of Sarwan and Farijan are only fifty 
years old, a retired Anglo-Indian need not be 
much more than seventy now to have been 
actually at Delhi, or in the neighbourhood, 
when the abduction of Sarwan took place, if 
indeed it is not a myth. At any rate, there 


may be men living who were on the spot 
before it became ‘‘ancient history.” Will any 
of these help us who belong to a younger 
generation? Perhaps Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
who gives a detailed account of Mr. Fraser's 
murder in his Life of Lord Lawrence, has papers 
which would enlighten us. R. C, TEMPLE. 








THE EARTHQUAKE AT PORT ROYAL (1692), AND 
THE BATTLE OF STEINKIRK, DESCRIBED BY 
AN EYE-WITNESS. 

Oxford: July 3, 1836. 
The two following letters are Nos. 45 and 46 
in Vol, xxxix. of the Ballard collection in the 

Bodleian Library. I cannot find that they 

have yet been printed, though a letter from the 

same writer, who is described as ‘‘ the Rector of 

[Port-Royal], a Person of known Probity, a 

good Teacher, and an exemplary Christian,” 

describing the earthquake in very much the 
same terms, and dated ‘‘June 22, 1692, from 
on board the Granada Merchant, in Port- 

Royal Harbour,” is given in A Genuine Account 

of Earthquakes, especially that at Oxford in the 

Year 1695 [2 1683]; and of another Terrible 

One at Port-Royal in Jamaica, in the Year 1692 

(London: Printed for Henry Slater, 1750), 

pp. 15 foll. There are full accounts of this 

terrible event in Renny’s History of Jamzica, 
pp. 41 foll., 221 foll. (a letter sent to the Royal 

Society by Sir Hans Sloane); Long’s History 

of Jamaica, vol. ii., pp. 141 foll.; Philosophical 

Transactions, vol. xvili., pp. 83 foll., &e. It is 

alluded to in John Coad’s Memorandum of the 

Wonderful Providences of God during the Time 

of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, &c., pp. 

101 foll. (for Jan. 7 read Jun. 7). For the 

Battle of Steinkirk, it is only necessary to refer 

to Macaulay’s History, vol. ii., pp. 375-7 (crown 

8vo ed.). Of the writer of these letters, 

Emanuel Heath, I know nothing, except that 

he appears in the Catalogue of Oxford Graduates 

as taking the degree of B.A. from Magd. 

Coll. in 1656, and that of M.A. from Gloucester 

Hall in 1671. C. E. Dose. 


i 
** June 19th, 1692. 
“From on boar. ths Granada in the Harbour 
“of Port Royal.” 
‘* Mr Dean, 


‘‘This hath been my sorrowfull habitation ever 
since y° fatal 7'* of June, when Port Royal was 
terribly destroyed by an Earthquake, and y° 
breaking in of y° Sea upon it. The destruction 
was very suddain & surprising, it being over in 
4 minutes: Multitudes were killed by the falling 
of houses, multitudes both of Men & houses were 
swallowed up by y° gaping Earth, & many others 
were swept away by y° inundation. The number 
of those that perished is generally computed 1500. 
I bless God I never in my Life before saw such 
a Day of terror a3 y't was. It has thrown down all 
y° Churches & houses almost quite throughout y* 
whole Island: It has torn to pieces & thrown 
down vast rocks & mountains & made y‘ waste of 
sugar works and every thing else, that it appears 
almost incredible that so much ruin should be 
wrought in so shortatime. The fatal; day began 
very calm & fair, and continued so all along; 
there was no wind stirring, nor any thing in the 
Skie that looked suspitious. Ihad been at prayers 
wt T read every day, and was gone to y° exchange, 
w“ is hard by it, where we use to meet w'" all y¢ 
Cheif of y¢ place, and where I met y* President of 
y° Council, who has been alwayes a great Friend 
to Me. He, according to his custome before 
dinner, was taking a Pipe of Tobacco, & that 
engaged me to make a longer stay y"I designed, 
being invited to dine with one Capt" Ruden at 
y' time; but it was well I stuid. For within a 
minute of y* time I thought to have gone thither, 
he & his wife & family, w'® a very stately & 
well furnished house, sunk into y* Sea & were 
all lost. When I first felt y* Earthquake I 
wonder’d wt was y° matter, hearing a great hum- 
ming noise and finding y° earth playing under my 
feet, I asked y* President who was sitting by me 
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what’s this, who without much concern told me it 








was an Earth-quake, supposing as formerly that 
after a little shaking it would be over; but, when 
we found y* walls and houses to totter, we fled 
every one to save himselfe. I betook my selfe 
toward Morgan’s fort, w°, being a very wide place, 
where they used to exercise Souldiers, I thought 
I should be secure there from y* danger of y° 
falling houses; but, as I made towards it, the 
Earth opened & swallowed up many People 
before my face, and y* Sea I saw come mounting 
in over y° wall, upon w" I concluded it impossibic 
to escape; I then seriously thought of meetinz 
death in y° best manner y* [ could, and therefore 
I turned into y* Jewes Street in order to get home, 
where their synnagouge fell by my side, and so did 
y° houses on each side of me, but I got no harm. 
By that time I got to my Lodging the great shake 
was over. Then I resolved to end my dayes in 
prayer, getting as many of my neighbours about 
Me asI could. When I came to my chamber I 
found it in as god order as I left it, not a Picture 
nor a looking glass being out of their place. I 
went into my Balcony, upon w% hundred of 
People entreatel me to come dowa & pray w'® 
them in y® street, w I did, above an houres 
whilst y* Earth all y° while worked under our 
knzes wt new tremblings & motions, liks y* wave, 
of y° Sea. When I was quite faint w" praying & 
exhorting y® People, some Merchants came & told 
me that they had got a boat to carry Me on board 
some ship, where they told me I should be much 
safer y"on y° point; for y° motions have con- 
tinued there ever since, and every now & then 
down falls a house, and y* Sea has swallowed up 
y° greatest part of that wretched sinfull place. & 
will cover y® whole in some short time. My 
deliverance was wonderfull and unexpected, for I 
gave off even up endeavouring (sic] after an 
escape. They have desired me not to leave 
y° Country, but I am weary of y° fatigue of it. 
Besides they are so wicked, I fear worse thing will 
befall them, and that God ian some short time will 
utterly destroy y™. I therefore resolve to come 
home by y® way of London; when [ am arrived 
there, you shall hear from Me. Maultitudes of 
People are quitting this place, being so affrighted 
w' this dreadfull Judgm'. And indeede we have 
nothing but thunder and lightning & strange kinde 
of weather w'* shaking of y* Earth ever since 
y° fatal 7 of June. Just about half a minute 
before y* Earthquake began, a Gentleman of very 
good credit assured me he saw a ball of fire fall 
from heaven into y* harbour. About two of clock 
y° next morning after y° Earthquake, several saw 
a star over y® point w*® red and blew rayes, w™ 
after fell like a great ball of fire into y* harbour 
likewise. All people are very importunate w'* Me 
not to leave y° place, and offer to make a Subscrip- 
tion to make me a Salary of 250 a year, but they 
are so fickle yt I know not how to make a depend- 
ence of it. If you hear not of me by the next 
fleet, conclude I am not come, but then I will 
write by them either to you or some other friend. 
Tis a sad spectacle to see y® whole Harbour 
covered with dead floating carcases, w'" y* ruines 
of houses and wraks of goods, but y* smell is 
worse. You must think I wrote in a great hurry 
& confusion by mistaking my side of paper in this 
letter, w“ you will I hope easily pardon to 
* Dear Sr, 
‘* Your very much obliged tho’ 
‘* Unfortunate Friend & Servant, 
‘*Em. Hearn.” 
Il. 
‘From ye Camp at Ninove: 
* Aug: 11th, 92. 

‘* Thuesday [sic] we decamped from Lambeque, 
and came hither last night. I have seen two of 
y° English Gazets which pretend to give an account 
of our late action with y° French. As far as they 
speake of y° bravery of y* English they are true 
enough, but in some other matters I must beg 
y° Gazeteers pardon. The reason why those first 
battalions of ours were not timely relieved was not 
because of y® difficulties of y* passes, for a party 
of 400 was sent at [sic] y® night before to clear 
y° wayes to y° French Camp and the King gave 
each Man a ducate (w** is about 93. English) for 
his good service. Besides, while our Hattalions 
were actually engaged, the rest of y° army who 
were advanced within an Eng 


nglish mile of y* place 
of action were ordered to halt, whereas had they 
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been suffered to goe on, the day had undoubtedly 
been ours and we had been Masters of y® French 
Camp. This halt therefore must be y* reason why 
we had not a compleat victory, and why we 
made so long a halt we cannot understand. 
Whether Count Solmes was not in y° fault I can- 
not tell, but tis generally laid to his charge. I 
believe no Generall was ever so hated as this man 
is by y° English Army. The Gazeteer saies again 
the horse did little because of y* Inclosures, only 
suffered some thing by covering the foot in their 
retreat. In this he is not much mistaken, for 
y° English Horse suffered very much, being drawn 
up & sitting exposed to the French Cannon for 
some houres. My Lord Mountjoy was taken off 
by a Cannon Shott at y* Head of Coll: Godfreys 
Regimt, And then again, so far were y* Horse of 
y? Army from covering y* retreat of y* Foot, that 
the greatest part of y* Dutch horse were back 
again in the Camp before my very Regiment stir’d 
from y* place of Action, and they made such haste 
home that they very much injured some of our 
wounded foot who were creeping back to our 
Camp. What is y* reason there was no better con- 
duct, I dont know whether to ascribe to y°* ignor- 
ance or cowardisse of y* Dutch Generalls; For 
y° King (as I am assured by one of his Pages) in 
great passion bit his nails, and with teares in his 
Eyes said that he could not have his orders obeyed. 
My Lord Portland at ye putting on his armour 
(whether through feare or anger I know not) 
look’d pale as death. Ginckle sculck’d behind 
My Lord Colchesters Troop of Guards in a corner. 
Scravenmore bid L' Gen: Talmagh farewell and 
could scarce hold from crying, nay our Earl of 
Scarborough could not be found in his pest. In- 
deed, tis what was expected of him. Our King is 
certainly a Heroe, and the Duke of Bavaria wonder- 
fully brave, the Duke of Wintenberg [sic] could 
scarce be perswaded from throwing him selfe away, 
declaring himselfe desirous to dye w" such stout 
Men. I am afraid this ill-conduct has broke D. 
Waldeck’s heart. Mackay behaved himselfe gal- 
lantly, and both he and S' John Lanier are very 
much regretted by his Majesty. Lt Gen: Talmagh 
and my Brigadier had nothing to doe but to carry 
up those Regim* who reliev’d those others that 
had been engaged, and to make a retreat w™ they 
did securely and honourably. Of those Regim™ 
that were so holly [sic] engag’d 4. were Eng: 7. 
Sc: 2 Dan: some Brandenburghere; the Dutch 
had not much to doin it. I hope to give you in a 
little time an Account of some farther Action. In 
y° mean time I am yours—My service to all Friends. 
Officers & Souldiers come to life again every day.”’ 


[This letter is not signed, but is in Heath’s 
handwriting. | 








FATHER DAMIEN, OF MOLOKAI, 
St. Bede’s College, Manchester: July 6, 1886. 


I see your correspondent Miss E. H. Hickey 
has been led into the common error of con- 
founding two distinguished and heroic Belgian 
missionaries. Damen: is not the name of the 
leper chaplain of Molokai. (1) Fr. Arnold 
Damen, 8.J., a native of Belgium, was the 
celebrated missionary who laboured for so 
many years and with such success at Chicago 
and all over the Mississippi region. (2) Fr. 
Damien Devenster, of the Congregation of 
Picpus, is likewise from Belgium (b. 1840), 
and is the well-known chaplain to the lepers 
at Molokai. He is generally known as “Fr. 
Damien,” though that is his name assumed in 
religion, his real Christian name being, I believe, 
Joseph, L, C. CASERTELLI, 








“APOLLO”? AND ‘ APOLLOS.” 
London: July 6, 1836. 

The mistake in Wofflin’s Archiv has been 
made before, under more diverting conditions. 
The late Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop of Ripon, was 
in his younger days a man of handsome presnce, 
and also a popular preacher with his school. 
Accordingly, an enthusiastic lady, pressing on 
Lord Palmerston his claims to promotion, 
spoke of him as “ both Apollo and Apollos,” 


to which Lord Palmerston, whose forte was 
not Biblical literature, replied that ‘“‘he had 
never heard of more Apollos than Tv . 

D. C. L. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Tugspay, July 13, 4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition: Conference of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, ‘* Races of Ceylon, of the Straits’ Settlements, 
and of Borneo.” 

SaTurDAyY, July 17,3 p.m. Colonial and Iniian Exhi- 
bition : Conference of the Geologists’ Association, 
“The Mineral Resources of New Zealand,” by Sir 
Julius von Haast. 








SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATIVAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. VIII. 
No. II. (Baltimore.) Dr. Craig finishes his 
paper ‘‘ On Linear Differential Equations whose 
Fundamental Integrals are the successive 
Derivatives of the same Function,” and com- 
mences another “On a Linear Differential 
Equation of the Second Order.” Mr. J. Ham- 
mond contributes two interesting papers, one 
“On Perpetuants, with Applications to the 
Theory of Finite Quantics,” following out 
Sylvester’s, Macmahon’s, and the author’s own 
recent researches ; the other on ‘‘The Cubi- 
Quadric System,” being, as the writer notes, 
‘‘a familiar demonstration of the working,” 
with numerous formulae. Other papers of 
interest are ‘‘Notes on Space Divisions,” by 
Messrs. Moore and Little; ‘‘Notes on a 
Roulette,”’ by Mr. Lane, (the Roulette is the 
path described by the extremity of the major 
axis of an ellipse which rolls on a given 
straight line) ; ‘‘ On the Singularities of Curves 
of Double Curvatures,” by Mr. H. B. Fine, and 
a proof of the theorem, ‘The Equation 
ft (z)=o0 has a Root where / (z) is any Holo- 
morphic Function of z,” by Mr. J. C. Fields, 
who has subsequently discovered that he has 
been in great part anticipated by M. Hoiiel. 


An admirable introduction to the subject of 
which it treats is given by Prof. Greenhill in 
his Differential and Integral Calculus, with 
Applications. (Macmillan.) It follows on the 
lines of some of the recent American text-books 
which have been noticed in the ACADEMY, in pre- 
senting the two branches as nearly simultane- 
ously as it is possible to do. The arrangement 
is unfamiliar to the English student; but it 
enables the author to simplify some of his proofs, 
and to bring some of the most interesting 
applications before the learner, even in the 
earliest chapters. A useful list of books con- 
sulted leads the way, the text is clearly printed, 
the figures well drawn, and the matter clearly 
put. Prof. Greenhill takes frequent illustra- 
tions from dynamics, and freely introduces the 
hyperbolic function notation in conjunction with 
the familiar circular trigonometrical functions. 
The book is more especially adapted to such 
students as engineers and electricians, but may 
be warmly recommended to all other students 
of the calculus. There is an index and a small 
collection of exercises. 


The next book, Constructive Geometry of Plane 
Curves, with numerous examples, by T. H. 
Eagles (Macmillan), though adding another to 
the already long list of recent works on 
geometry, does not traverse quite the same 
ground with any one of them. It is a very 
full book, and requires some time to read and 
work through, and is very well done on its own 
lines. Besides a long introductory chapter, 
and chapters on the conic sections, the author 
devotes chapters to reciprocal polars, anhar- 
monic ratio, cone and cylinder, cycloidal 
curves, spirals, and miscellaneous curves. In 
this last we have the curve of sines, the cassinian 





oval, the catenary, and such like curves; and 





magnetic, equi-potential, and elastic curves, 
and curves of pursuit. All the necessary 
constructions are not only stated but carefully 
worked out, and a final chapter is occupied 
with the solution, by graphic means, of equa- 
tions. The figures strike us as being most 
carefully and correctly done; and we believe 
the book will convince many that ‘the 
methods of modern geometry deserve to 
be brought into much closer relation with the 
drawing-board than has hitherto been the 
case.” The university student will find much 
to interest him in the very numerous construc- 
tions here given; and to engineers, and such 
students, the work will, we believe, be of the 
highest service. 


The Note-Book of Plane Geometrical Drawing, 
with a Chapter on Scales, and an Introduction 
to Graphic Statics, by Robert Harris (Ham- 
ilton, Adams & Co.), has been written primarily 
for students preparing for the entrance exam- 
inations at our military colleges. We do not 
detect any novel feature in the work. But the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to such 
works as those by Bradley, Binns, Lacroix, and 
Sonnet, which are the best we are acquainted 
with ; and he has made a careful selection of pro- 
positions, furnished clear and large figures, and 
given very many illustrative exercises from 
examination papers. This is a handy book, 
and will be useful to junior students. 


A Primer of Orthographic Projection; or, 
Elementary Practical Solid Geometry clearly 
explained, with numerous Problems and Ex- 
ercises, specially adapted for Science and 
Art Classes, and for the Use of Students who 
have not the aid of a Teacher. By Major 
G. T. Plunkett. (Sampson Low.) We have 
carefully read parts of this work, and it seems 
to fulfil the statement in the full title-page. 


WE need only state here that A Treatise on 
Spherical Trigonometry, with Numerous Exam- 
ples, Part I. to the End of the Solution of 
Triangles, by Messrs. W. J. M‘Clelland and T, 
Preston (Macmillan), is an excellent book, and 
we hope that the second part will be soon out. 
The complete work is likely to supersede the 
treatises at present in use by students, 


Trigonometry for Beginners, as far as the 
Solution of Triangles, by the Rev. J. B. 
Lock (Macmillan), is an abridgement of the 
author’s larger works on the same subject which 
we have favourably noticed. The present volume 
has thesame good points—perhaps it is « little 
too full—and it has further a table of logarithms 
from 100 to 1,000 inserted. 


Dr. Casry, who has recently brought out 
some admirable geometrical treatises, now pub- 
lishes A Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry, 
with Numerous Examples and Questions for 
Examination (Dublin: Hodges), and promises a 
further work on the higher parts of the subject, 
including hyperbolic functions and spherical 
trigonometry. The present is a compact handy 
book, which, though it has none of the 
novelties of the volumes noticed above, yet 
has much in it to commend it to the class for 
whom it has been written—i.c., for junior 
students. Unessential details are omitted, 
whereas, to the extent we have examined it, ex- 
planation of essentials is very clearly given. 
There are tables of natural sines, tangents, &c., 
at the end, and a few examination papers in 
addition to the exercises throughout the work. 


WE have received a Key to Todhunter’s Men- 
suration for Beginners, by the Rev. W. Lawrence 
McCarthy, St. Peter’s College, Agra. (Mac- 
millan.) The solutions are concisely given, with 
sufficient detail to cause them to be under- 
stood by the student ; and the figures, when 
necessary, are clearly drawn. The book well 
meets the purpose the author had in view, 
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Common-sense Euclid, Books I. and II, Part 
I. With Three Hundred Graduated Riders, and 
Hints for their Solution. By the Rev. A. D. 
Capel. (Joseph Hughes.) The object is to es- 
pecially point out to teachers and those teach- 
ing themselves the portions of ‘ Euclid” 
which either present difficulties to the beginner 
or escape their notice altogether. The figures, 
following De Morgan’s recommendation, are 
not given in the text; ‘‘but, for the sake of 
those who have no other text book, are in- 
serted at the end.’ The writer’s intentions are 
excellent, and in the main he has acted up to 
them; but there are many loose expressions, 
and some of a somewhat odd kind. Thus on 
the radii of a circle, the author writes—“‘ Being 
spokes of the same wheel is a very good phrase 
for young children to use when they first begin 
to talk about geometry.” These little slips 
can easily be rectified in a future edition, 
which the work merits. At the end of the 
book are placed thirty-two pages of blank 
ruled paper, which will be of use to the reader 
for making notes. 


The Definitions of Euclid, with Explanations 
and Exercises, and an Appendix of Exercises 
on the First Book, by R. Webb (Bell), is 
evidently written by one who can enter into 
the difficulties which meet the juvenile learner 
as he enters on the study of that subject which 
causes ‘‘toothache”’ to more boys than young 
Tulliver, and will furnish a “‘ wriukle” or two 
to most teachers of our junior classes. It is of 
convenient size, and the exercises are well se- 
lected and graduated. 


Algebra for Beginners; specially adapted to 
the Requirements of the Mundella Code (Black- 
wood), is on the same lines as the part we 
have already noticed and carries the pupil 
through factors, G.C.M., L.C.M., fractions, 
simple equations and problems in x. There is 
not much detailed explanation of rules, which 
we presume is to be given vivd voce, but good 
practice in worked and unworked examples. 


First Lessons in Algebra In Three Parts. By 
George Ricks. (Isbiter.) Mr. Ricks’s experience 
as an Inspector of Schools has enabled him to 
draw up a useful little book on the subject, 
‘‘ adapted,” we presume, ‘‘to the requirements 
of the Mundella Code.” At any rate the first 
and second parts go over the same ground as 
that covered by the last noticed book. Mr. 
Ricks has appended answers. 

Mr. CiArLEs SMITH, having achieved such 
success in his previous ventures as an author, 
has now ranged into pastures new; and, like 
him who mixed the “ utile” and the ‘ dulce,” 
carries off every point in his Elementary 


—* (Macmillan.) The author well remarks 
a 


‘‘ writers of elementary text-books, in attempting 
to smooth the path of the learner, are exposed to 
the danger of paying too little attention to the 
logical groundwork of their subject. An apparent 
simplicity is thus gained; but ata loss of much 
of the educational value. I have endeavoured to 
avoid this very real and serious danger.” 

We have found these explanations in the 
elementary parts, as well as in the more 
advanced, to be done with great care and 
lucidity, and teachers will derive much help 
from them. The book extends so far as 
to include the binomial theorem for a 
positive integral exponent (the proof of the 
theorem is not given in ordinary bouks), 
the author hoping to treat of the higher parts 
in a subsequent treatise. The selection of 
examples is a very notable feature of the 
work, 

Arithmetic for Schools, by the Rev. J. B. 
Lock (Macmillan), is another of those works, of 
which we have before noticed excellent ex- 
amples, written by men who have acquired 
their power of presenting mathematical subjects 





in a clear light to boys by actual teaching ex- 
perience in schools. Of all the works which 
our author has now written, we are inclined 
to think this the best—naturally vires acquirit 
eundo. We have looked here, dipped in there, 
and examined elsewhere, and our verdict is 
*‘good”! Mr. Lockavoidsrules. He carefully 
works out some typical examples and founds 
onthemhistheory. This is given in large type; 
illustrations and explanations in smaller type. 
The first part extends through simple and 
compound quantities, prime factors, vulgar and 
decimal fractions, to practice. In the second part 
he has a good selection, of which we note the 
ciapters on approximation (an especially good 
one), time problems, average value, stocks and 
notation. The illustrative diagrams are a ve 
useful and commendable feature. Mr. Loc 
always gives plenty of matter; but it is a care- 
fully assorted banquet of choice dishes that he 
lays before his readers. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. JAMES Dewar has been reappointed to 
the Fullerian professorship of chemistry at the 
Royal Institution. 


THE annual excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will this year be taken in Northum- 
berland, under the guidance of Mr. Topley, the 
President, and Prof, Lebour, of the Newcastle 
College of Science. In view of the excursion, 
papers have been prepared on the geological 
structure of the county, by Mr. Lebour, and on 
the igneous rocks, by Mr. J. J. H. Teall. Mr. 
Lebour is the author of a work entitled Out- 
lines of the Geology of Northumberland, of 
which a new edition is on the eve of issue. The 
excursion commences on August 2. 


At the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
the president announced that he had received 
from Prof. Barrois an intimation that the 
Geological Society of France would hold a 
special country meeting in the district of Finis- 
tere, from August 19 to 28, during which a 
variety of interesting excursions would be made 
under the guidance of MM. Barrois, Davy, and 
Lebesconte. Prof. Barrois, in writing, ex- 
pressed the pleasure which it would give the 
members of the Geological Society of France if 
they were joined by some of their English 
confréres; but at the same time he stated that, 
as the accommodation for travellers was limited 
in the district, he would be glad to have timely 
notice from anyone intending to take part in 
the meeting. Particulars were to be obtained 
from the assistant-secretary, who would also 
communicate with Prof. Barrois. 


Messrs. J. & A. Cuurcuitt will shortly 
issue a volume on The Normal and Pathological 
Histology of the Human Eye and Eyelids, by 
Dr. C. Fred Pollock, of Glasgow. It will be 
copiously illustrated by original drawings, 
executed by the author and lithographed in 
black and colours. These will give a full 
representation of the various tissues of the eye 
in health and disease, and are drawn from 
microscopical specimens, selected as typical 
and instructive, from the large collection of 
these objects prepared by the author. 


Miss CLARKE’s Popular History of Astronomy 
during the Nineteenth Century is reviewed most 
favourably in the New York Nation, of June 
24, The author is called ‘‘a really thorough 
student of the original works of the leading 
astronomers of the world—and, what is yet 
better, able to enter into the spirit of their 
labours.’’ While the book itself is described as 
‘one of the best written scientific books now 
in the market, virile in expression, and accu- 











rate in statement.” 


MEETING OF SOCIETIES. 


Sratisticat Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Tuesday, 
June 29.) 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, President, in the Chair. 
—The report of the council, the fiuancial state- 
ments of the treasurer, and the report of the 
auditors, showing the continued progress of the 
society, having been taken as read, and remarked 
upon by the president, were unanimously adopted 
by the meeting. The following papers have been 
read during the last session: the president’s 
opening address, on ‘‘ International Statistics’? ; 
** The Preventible Loss of Life at Sea,””? by Thomas 
Scrutton ; ‘‘ Further Notes on the Progress of the 
Working Classes in the last Half Century,” by 
Robert Giffen; ‘‘ Suicides in England and Wales 
in relation to Age, Sex, Season, and Occupation,’’ 
by Dr. William Ogle; ‘Foreign and Colonial 
Tariffs as influencing Prices and affecting Trade,’’ 
by Stephen Bourne; ‘*The Progress of Joint 
Stock Companies with Limited and Unlimited 
Liability in the United Kingdom during the Fifteea 
Years 1869-84,” by Prof. Leone Levi; ‘‘ Occupa- 
tions of the People of the United Kingdom, 1801- 
81,’’ by Charles Booth ; ‘‘ Notes on the Progress of 
New Zealand for Twenty Years, 1864-84,’ by Sir 
Robert Stout. The death of Dr. Guy is especially 
referred to in the report. Dr. Guy, besides leaving 
the society an immediate legacy of £250, has be- 
queathed to it a reversionary interest of consider- 
able value. The undermentioned were unani- 
miously elected to be the president, council, and 
officers for the ensuing year: president—G. J. 
Goschen; council—G. Baden-Powell, A. H. Bailey, 
Dr. T. Graham Balfour, A. E. Bateman, Stephen 
Bourne, J. Oldfield Chadwick, Hammond Chubb, 
Hyde Clarke, Lionel L. Cohen, Major P. G. — 
F. Y. Edgeworth, Prof. H. S. Foxwell, F. Brooks- 
bank Garnett, Rowland Hamilton, F. Hendriks, 
Noel A. Humphreys, F. Halsey Janson, J. 8. Jeans, 
©. M. Kennedy, Dr. Robert Lawson, Prof. Leone 
Levi, G. B. Longstaff, J. Biddulph Martin, R. 
Biddulph Martin, Dr. F. J. Mouat, F. G. P. 
Neison, Dr. W. Ogle, R. Price- Williams, W. Rath- 
bone, Sir B. Samuelson; treasurer—R. B. Martin; 
secretaries—J. B. Martin, A. E. Bateman, G. 
Baden-Powell; foreign secretary—J. B. Martin. 


Hetenic Socrery.—(Special Meeting, Friday, 
July 2.) 
Dr. Evans, President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in the Chair.—The first paper was read by Mr. F. 
C. Penrose, in the course of which he said: ‘*‘ My 
visit to Tiryns and Mycenae last April was a very 
hurried one, undertaken solely in the desire to 
understand better Dr. Schliemann’s descriptions. 
My companion, however, whose letters in The 
Times are doubtless familiar to you, had been over 
the ground before, aud was also familiar, by the 
study of many years, with Pelasgic work in Greece 
and Italy. We were led by what we saw both at 
Mycenae and Tiryns to doubt the extreme antiquity 
assigned by Dr. Schliemann to the remains he has 
excavated, and I gave my companion leave, if he 
thought fit, to state that I agreed with him in this 
respect. The only question which I wish to raise 
is this, do the walls which have been uncovered by 
Dr. Schliemann belong to the same epoch of 
civilisation as the so-called Treasury of Atreus and 
the Gate of the Lions at Mycenae? But while 
raising this question, far be it from me to under- 
value the munificence, the zeal, and the self-devo- 
tion of Dr. Schliemann, and the very remarkable 
discoveries which he has made. When I think of 
the character of the work I saw at Tiryns and 
Mycenae, nothwithstanding all I have read or heard 
since on the subject, I think that there must be a 
further sifting of the evidence before these struc- 
tures can be assigned unquestionably to the 
Pelasgic epoch. The position I take up is this, 
that there is such a fundamental difference in 
character of work between the undoubted Pelasgic 
architecture of Mycenae—that is, the Treasury and 
the Lion Gate, &c.—and the so-called Palace of 
Tiryns, that they have nothing whatever in common. 
The meanly built walls of the latter, generally of 
quite small stones, easy for one man to lift but 
with somewhat larger stones inserted here and 
there, which have been worked with the saw and 
chisel, and also with a tubular metal drill, and 





with not unfrequently bricks introduced—fairly 
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burnt red bricks—all these circumstances seem to 
be quite inconsistent with the Pelasgic period, and 
they appe red to pervade the larger portion of the 
walls. Dr. Schliemann seems to attribute the 
presence of burnt bricks to the action of the 
conflagrations which have destroyed the palace. 
In the opinion of an experienced brickmaker whom 
I have consulted, no regular bricks could be 
converted from sun-dried bricks built up in a wall 
by such a cause, although they might be partially 
vitrified in anirregular manner and would probably 
be cracked. The bricks I am referring to had all the 
appearance of kiln-burnt bricks, whereas the 
stones of the undoubted Pelasgic walls are large, 
dressed without metal tools. The saw cuts, too, 
which are seen all over the newly-discovered 
remains, are not found in the standard Pelasgic 
works. Oertainly at Mycenae, and I think at 
Tiryns, there are, mixed up with the walls claimed 
as pre-Homeric, stones taken from older structures 
as Cesowed materials—and these appeared to me 
as of regular Hellenic workmanship of classical 
times. The analogy of certain very rude and mean 
walls recently unearthed on the Acropolis of 
Athens has been thought to confirm the date of 
the Palace of Tiryns; but the walls of Athens, 
though they seem to be older than the Persian 
invasion, carry us only a very small way backwards 
towards the age of the Atridae. These remarks 
apply quite as much, or more, to the house and 
tombs at Mycenae. I believe the treasures and 

ttery found at Tiryns, as well as at Mycenae, 
oe their own difficulties before they can be 
recognised as pre-Homeric, but they cannot of 
themselves prove the great antiquity of the 
structure in which they were found, Only on 
three points will I venture a remark. There is 
some similarity between the buttons, or bullae, 
found in these tombs with others found at Olympia, 


which, of course, cannot be pre-Homeric. Again, 
the swords, especially those of the leaf pattern, 


have great resemblance to swords with which we 
are familiar in the north, of Celtic or Teutonic 
make. And I lately saw in the Museum at the 
Pump-room at Bath a mask, of which I produce 
a photograph (obtained for me vy the kindness of 
Mr. Elton), which has a remarkable family 
likeness, although of meaner material, with the 
golden masks of the Mycenae tombs. This mask, 
e of lead or a kind of pewter, was found 
among the Roman baths, and was probably 
used in the sepulture of some Celtic ally 
of the Romans, in the first, second or third 
century of our era. As respects the decora- 
tions—I speak from the drawings, for I did not 
see the originals—although there may be some 
archaic character about them, they are so rude and 
inartistic that they might be bad imitations of 
earlier work. The pottery fragments seem to be 
of a very mixed character. That there are some 
archaic specimens on so ancient a site is not 
surprising ; but these fragments are, to say the 
least, inconclusive, except so far as to show that 
the site has been occupied and reoccupied, and 
that the walls we now see may be entirely or 
chiefly of the later construction. However, as I 
said at the beginning of this paper, I make these 
statements in the hope that these newly-discovered 
works may be examined by those who have 
opportunity, research, and leisure to go carefully 
into all doubtful points; and if the final report 
should be in favour of their great antiquity, I 
doubt if any one, except, of course, Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Dérpfeld, will be more gratified than I 
shall be.”—Dr. Schliemann then read his paper as 
follows: ‘In July, 1876, I solicited and obtained 
from the Greek Government the permission to 
excavate at Mycenae, because by a certain passage 
in Pausanias, which I considered to have always 
been misunderstood, I hoped to discover the tombs 
which had been shown to that traveller as the 
tombs of Agamemnon and his companions. On 
the way to Mycenae I had to pass Tiryns, and I 
could not resist the desire to stop there for a week 
in order to sound the ground both inside and 
outside of that ancient stronghold. I found the 
surface of the upper plateau to be very uneven, 
owing to a number of house walls, apparently 
composed of lime and bricks, which were peepin 
out from the surface, and which formed such har 
and compact masses that I could not cut them with 
the ordinary pickaxe. They must, therefore, at 
all times have prevented the cultivation of the 


field. I pn | held these walls to be of alate Byzan- 
tine time and to belong to a villa of the eleventh 
or twelfth century of our era. I was strengthened 
in this belief by a floor of Jime-concrete and peb- 
bles which I found at a depth of from three to five 
feet between the walls, as well as by a few Byzan- 
tine potsherds which I picked up on the surface of 
the ground, and by distinctive Byzantine pottery 
which I found down to a depth of three fect in a 
ditch at the southern extremity of the upper 
plateau. I trust, gentlemen, that you will gener- 
ously pardon me, as a layman in architecture, this 
error, considering that all travellers, and even the 
greatest luminaries in architecture who visited 
Tiryns, must necessarily have fallen into the same 
mistake, for you contend with me that, if such had 
not been the case, the prehistoric palace at Tiryns 
would have been excavated many years ago, and 
that honour could not have been reserved to my 
collaborator, Dr. Dirpfeld. The architecture of 
the ancient Greek houses has hitherto been a 
mystery to us. We could not boast of knowing the 
plan of a single dwelling house of the classical 
time of Greece. It is, therefore, but natural that 
great importance should be attached to our dis- 
covery of a vast palace of the remote heroic age, 
and we are not at all surprised that our discovery 
should be received with incredulity. We are not 
at all surprised that men eminent in science and 
art should come out to Tiryns to verify the veracity 
of our discovery. But it is of paramount] necessity 
that they should read our book Tiryns before setting 
out on their journey, and that they should take it 
with them for reference and for testing the accuracy 
of our plans, which my dear, much lamented 
friend James Fergusson used to call masterpieces of 
architectural skill. Unfortunately this first and 
capital condition has not been fulfilled by your 
travellers. They had probably not read the book 
at all; at all events they left it at home, and they 
were consequently obliged to reconstruct the 
plans, which is a very hard, not to say an impos- 
sible, work, for earth and sand have been heaped 
up in the palace by order of the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society in order to preserve the painted 
floors and the thresholds from injury, and nothing 
can now be seen of these and other important 
items, whereas, with the plan in hand, the visitors 
could easily bring them to light by digging a little 
with the foot. Besides, your travellers without 
plans had necessarily to jump into the same atro- 
cious error into which all travellers fell before our 
excavations—namely, the error to mistake the 
prehistoric walls of the palace for the late Byzan- 
tine walls of lime and Sete, whereas 1n reality 
they consist of quarry stones loaded with clay 
mortar. But in the great conflagration which 
destroyed the palace the stones were calcined, 
wherever beams of timber fed the flames, and 
thus the traveller thinks now he sees lime every- 
where, and particularly so in the glare of the 
oriental sun. How easy it is to mistake a wall for 
what it is not, and to make mistakes of more than 
2,000 years in the age of a wall! That, I think, 
could not be better illustrated than by the great 
circular enclosure wall of the royal tombs at 
Mycenae, which was brought to light in a very 
ruined state in my excavations in 1876. But, 
wishing to consolidate the terrace of the tombs, 
the Greek Archaeological Society has reconstructed 
this enclosure wall in 1876. It has also restored 
approximately, in the shape in which I had found 
them, the internal walls of the tombs of which I 
had been obliged to take out every stone in order 
to save the gold. Now the Zimes correspondent, Mr. 
Stillman, an eminent Oxford tutor, and two distin- 
guished members of the American School at Athens, 
discover in these walls some sculptured blocks of 
the classical time. They consequently proclaim 
that these walls are of the third century 8 c,, and 
conclude therefrom that the royal tombs of 
Mycenae belong to and have been built by those 
Celtic barbarians who invaded Greece in the time 
of Pyrrhus (about 285 n.c.). They are strengthened 
in this belief by two shabby-looking, somewhat 
irregular buildings to the right and left of the 
tomb terrace, which they likewise attribute to 
those barbarian Celts. But it is an historical fact 
that the Oeltic barbarians only came as far as 
Delphi, and never reached the Peloponnesus ; it is 
further an historical fact that those walls are hardly 
ten years old; it is further a fact, of which every- 





\ body can easily convince himself, that the so- 





called barbarian Celtic buildings to the right and 
and left are merely the foundations of two pre- 
historic buildings, that these foundations were de- 
stined to remain always underground, and that they 
always have been underground, for the antae on 
the top of them can leave no doubt in this respect. 
Gentlemen, it is an established fact, it is a stub- 
born fact, in archaeology that an ancient ruin may 
be older, but that it cannot possibly be later, than 
the latest objects of humanindustry which we find 
within it. Now let us see what we find in the pre- 
historic palace of Tiryns. We find the walls both 
on the outside and on the inside wainscoted first 
with a layer of clay and then with a still thicker 
layer of lime, which is smoothed, and polished, 
and covered with paintings of the most archaic 
patterns that have ever been found. We find 
among them the pattern of the marvellous thalamos- 
ceiling of Orchomenos. Similar wainscoted and 

ainted walls I found at Mycenae. They were also 
ound in ancient Phoenician buildings in Syria, 
and you may see them to the present day in the 
prehistoric city which has been discovered beneath 
three layers of pumice stone and volcanic ashes on 
the Island of Thera, which is more than 2 000 
years older than the beginning of the Byzan- 
tine Empire in 395 n.c. With regard to 
other objects of human industry, whoeyer takes 
the trouble to examine the illustrations in our 
book on Tiryns will see that, generally, speaking, 
they are of the same shape, fabric, and manufac- 
ture as those of Mycenae, which all archaeologists 
unanimously attribute to 1200—1400 n.c., with the 
exception of the terracotta idols, most of which 
have much more ancient types, with the exception 
also of the arrow-heads and knives of obsidian, 
which for rudeness can only be compared to those 
I found in the prehistoric tumulus at Marathon, 
erroneously called the tomb of the 192 Athenians 
who fellin the battle of Marathon (490 n.c.), or to 
those found in the cave dwellings in the Dordogne 
in France, which were inhabited at the time of the 
mammoth. I think it almost superfluous to reply 
to the objection raised that walls of quarry stones 
bonded with clay denote barbarian builders of a 
late Byzantine time ; for it can be easily proved that 
in prehistoric times the lower part of all house 
walls consisted precisely of this masonry, the upper 
part being built of sun-dried bricks, for similar 
walls are found by many hundreds in all the five 
prehistoric cities of Troy, in the treasuries of 
Mycenae, in the thalamos of Orchomenos, in 
Samos, in Cephalonia, in Eleusis, in the Acropolis 
of Athens, beneath the edifices destroyed by the 
Persians, and last, not least, in the prehistoric city 
in Thera. In conclusion I express the hope that 
in a short time other eminent scientific men, mem- 
bers of this exalted Hellenic Society, will, after 
having read our book Tiryns take it with them to 
Greece to ascertain the accuracy of our statements 
and plans, and my collaborator and I will defer to 
the judgment seat of this illustrious body to decide 
on their report whether the result of our hard 
work at Tiryns deserves to be called ‘‘ one of the 
most extraordinary hallucinations of unscientific 
enthusiasts which literature can boast of,’’ a title 
which The Times correspondent, Mr. Stillman, so 
liberally bestows upon it. The appreciation of this 
Hellenic Society will be a great spur and 
encouragement to us in thisnew campaign.’’—Dr. 
Dérpfeld also contributod a paper, of which a trans- 
lation was read by Prof. C.'T. Newton, and which 
enforced in detail the views lately expressed in The 
Times by Dr. Diérpfeld, and pointed out thatall those 
indications which had been referred to by the 
Times correspondent, and insisted upon by Mr. 
Penrose, as proving the remains at Tiryns and 
Mycenae to be of a later date than that which was 
assigned to them by Dr. Schliemann and himself, 
such as the tools, and particularly the drill which 
appeared to have been used, and the mortar and 
other materials for the building of the walls, 
were equally apparent in remains at Troy and in 
Egypt, which were admittedly of as high an 
antiquity as he claimed for the remains at Tir)g 
and Mycenae.—Mr. H. F. Pelham then rad g 
paper by Mr. Stillman, the correspondent of Tie 
Times, in support of the views which have already 
been expressed by that gentiemin. —On the 


motion of the chairman, a vote of thanks wags 
cordially given to the readers of papers, and 
especially to Dr. Schliemann, who had come at so 
great a sacrifice from Athens to London to defend 
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his position against the attacks which had been 
made upon it.—In the discussion which followed, 
Prof. J. H. Middleton expressed a general con- 
currence in the conclusions of Dr. Schliemann and 
Dr. Dirpfeld.—Mr. Pelham, who had made him- 
self acquainted with Dr. Schliemann’s views, and 
spoke with some experience of excavation in Italy, 
was disposed to think, though he did not presume 
to dogmatise, that considerable further evidence 
was required before Dr. Schliemann’s views could 
be accepted.—Dr. Schliemann, Dr. Dérpfeld, and 
Mr. Penrose briefly replied to the criticisms passed 
upon them, and Dr. Karl Blind quoted the opinion 
of the late Dr. James Fergusson in support of Dr. 
Schliemann’s views.—The proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to Dr. Evans for presiding. 











FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Kveryone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GeO, KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART BOOKS. 

The Art of Francesco Bartolozzi. With Memoir 
by Louis Fagan. Parts I. and II. ‘pare 
Company.) Lovers of Bartolozzi will welcome 
the admirable reproduction in autotype of a 
hundred of his prints, published by the Autotype 
Company. The first part of this beautiful work 
contains twenty-five of the plates selected from 
the collection in the Print Department of the 
British Museum. The choice of these rare 
examples has been made with a view to give a 
comprehensive survey of the powers of this 
master of copper engraving. ‘‘ Simplicity,” 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds (plate x.), and 
Guercino’s ‘‘ Five Boys with a Garland” (plate 
xx.), are good examples of Bartolozzi’s peculiar 
stipple and so-called ‘‘ chalk” engraving; and 
‘*Mary, Queen of Scots,” after Zucchero 
(plate xi.), illustrates his skill with the burin, 
while all exemplify Bartolozzi’s power of 
adapting his style to individual talents. Plates 
Xv., xvi., and xvii., after the amateurs, Lady 
Diana Beauclere and Lady Lavinia Spencer, 
are comparatively little known; and there is 
also the fine plate (xviii.), after the comic 
drawing by Nathaniel Dance, of Vestris, the 
dancer, standing upon one leg, with a goose in 
the same attitude on either side, and a quota- 
tion from Plutarch to enforce the artist’s con- 
tempt for the ridiculous attitude of this ‘‘ dieu 
de la danse.”” Perhaps the finest of the auto- 
types is the group, printed in sanguine, of the 
third Duke of Marlborough, his duchess and 
child (plate v.), which is very delicately ren- 
dered; but Angelica Kauffman’s ‘‘ Eurydice” 
(plate viii.), and the beautiful group, after Sir 
Joshua, of ‘Lady Smith and her Children” 
(plate iv.), are as attractive as any. No praise 
can be too high for the manner in which the 
work has been got up. The process is particu- 
larly successful in the reproduction of stipple, 
and additional value is given to the book by an 
introductory notice of Bartolozzi. 


Robert Hancock and his Works. By A. 
Randall Ballantyne. (Chiswick Press.) This 
is a book which it was necessary to publish by 
subscription, for few of the public care very 
much about ‘‘ printed Worcester”? and the minor 
engravers of England; but to those few it 
will be very interesting. The facts known of 
Hancock’s life might be stated in half-a-dozen 
lines, and the catalogue of his works extends 
to but thirty-nine numbers, so that Mr. Ballan- 
tyne has had some difficulty even with the 
help of iarge type and a good many blank 
pages to make a book of it. What there is can 


nevertheless be praised. Mr. Ballantyne does 
not enter into the controversy as to whether 
Hancock was or was not the discoverer of 
transfer-printing, but wisely confines Han- 
cock’s claim to remembrance in connexion 
with this process to the skilful manner in 





which he executed the plates which were used 
for the decoration of china. Beginning at the 
short-lived Battersea enamels works, Hancock 
transferred his services to Bow and Worcester ; 
and in 1774, after he quarrelled with his co- 
proprietors at the latter place, he moved to 
Staffordshire where he set up a printing 
establishment. It was in 1780, according te 
Mr. Ballantyne, that he began to engrave 
portraits in stipple of the Bartolozzi style. He 
also engraved in mezzotint some portraits after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and J. Wright; but per- 
haps his greatest claim to attention in the 
history of engraving is that he was the master 
of Valentine Green, who began his artistic 
life in the porcelain works at Worcester. We 
doubt, however, whether Green learnt mezzo- 
tint from Hancock. Hancock was not only 
an engraver. Mr. Ballantyne says he was a 
portrait painter; but he does not give an 

example of painted portraits from his hand, 
mentioning only chalk-drawings, some of 
which, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
were engraved in Cottle’s Early Recollections 
of S. 1. Coleridge. These are portraits of 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and Charles 
Lamb. The former two were taken in 1796, 
the latter in 1798, and are of great interest ; 
but Mr. Ballantyne should not have quoted 
without correction Cottle’s statement that 
‘* these likenesses were taken in the years when 
each of the writers published his first volume 
of poems.” Mr. Ballantyne does not pretend 
to give a compete list of Hancock’s works, 
which perhaps could scarcely be expected, as 
many of his engravings, such as book-plates 
and decorations for China, may be hard to 
identify. Nevertheless, having taken so much 
trouble, he might have taken a little more, and 
purged so smalla volume of error. It is certain 
that Joseph Wright, of Derby, was not the son 
of James Wright, of Frome; and the Joseph 
Wright who assisted West, or was assisted by 
him, was of quite a different family. The 
illustrations also might have been better. 


The Dutch School of Painting. By Henry 
Havard. Translated by G. Powell. (Cassell.) 
This new volume of ‘‘ The Fine Art Society” is 
perhaps a little better than its predecessors, 
but Messrs. Cassell have not yet found trans- 
lators with sufficient knowledge of French, 
English, and art, to qualify them for 
rendering French art books into English. M. 
Henry Havard, if not a great writer, is a clear 
one, and his personal research has added a 
good deal to our knowledge of the lives of 
Dutch painters. He is also more careful and 
accurate than many of his countryman, while 
he has the national gifts of style and arrange- 
ment. This volume is admirably planned, and 
is by far the best short history of Dutch art 
that we know. The English version, though 
not firstrate, is tolerable, and many of the illus- 
trations are excellent. 


The Year’s Art (1886). By Marcus B. Huish. 
(Virtue.) Fuller of facts and fuller of pictures 
even than usual, this most intelligently com- 
piled and arranged annual leaves out scarcely 
anything which can be desired in such a work. 
Among other new matter it contains a list of 
members of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Watercolours from 1831 to 1885. We wish the 
editor could find room for this, and for the 
lists of members of the Royal Academy and the 
other most important societies of painters, every 
year. 

Calendar of the Science and Art Department 
for 1886. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) This little 
‘** Blue-Book” makes us wish that there was 
some Government year-book which would 
contain not only the acquisitions to the South 
Kensington Museum, but also to the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, and other 
public collections, It is, however, usefyl in 





itself, and contains a very interesting history 
of the Science and as Daan by Col. 
Donnelly, which will be of permanent value, 
At present there are 1,927 schools under the 
Department, and the total number of students 
is estimated at 64,791 (art) and 87,777 (science). 
It is interesting to learn that the purchases for 
the Art Museum and Library do not nearly 
equal the value of the gifts and bequests. The 
latter are estimated at upwards of £1,000,000, 
taking the sums which they would have 
realised if sold at the time they were received, 
whereas £336,969 has been expended upon 
objects of art, and £58,611 upon books, making 
a total of £395,580. 








SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


THE following brief sketch will be read with 
interest at a time when the university of 
Cambridge has recognised the value of Sir 
George Birdwood’s life-long labours by con- 
ferring upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. : 


‘* Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I., comes of a Doe 
old Devonshire stock, being the fourth in lineal 
descent who has served the East India Company. 
Brought up amid the traditions and mementoes 
collected by a family so long associat2d with the 
East, Sir George’s imaginative and enthusiastic 
temperament was early stimulated by the records 
and arts of its ancient civilisation. The interest 
thus early acquired has never, even under the 
heaviest pressure of the most prosaic work, relaxed 
or diminished; and to this day matters of the 
utmost importance which could not be classed 
under the head of duty would be thrown aside to 
trace the influence of Indian art on the orna- 
mentation of a Greek capital or an Italian 
peasant’s wedding veil, or to show how the great- 
ness of the nations of the West has ever depended 
upon their command of the trade routes to the 
East. He delights to point out how Solomon 
built Tadmor in the wilderness to secure the 
benefits of the overland transit, since familiarised 
to the world by the projectors of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway and other schemes; how the 
Pharaohs attempted to cut that canal which has 
immortalised M. de Lesseps; the wealth and 
strength of the Phoenicians, who have left a 
memorial of their Indian connexion in the still 
existing name of a street in the Cornish town of 
Bodmin ; and the supremacy of the Dutch, owing t» 
their possession of the Cape of Good Hope. This 
intense appreciation of the benefits of Eastern 
connexion and the possession of Eastern trade 
can be traced in almost every line of Sir 
George’s literary work; and not the least service 
that he has done to India has been to create a 
taste and market for her productions, while he has 
hel to foster among his own countrymen an 
active interest in her wellbeing, and bring home 
to them the importance of their Indian empire to 
every trade and every individual worker. 

‘* Sir George Birdwood became a member of the 
Indian Medical Service in December, 1854, doing 
good work in various capacities until 1857, when 
he joined the Grant Medical Colleg2 in Bombay, 
holding successively with distinguished ability the 
chairs of anatomy and physiology and botany and 
materia medica. It is not, however, in connexion 
with the exercise of his profession, or with medical 
and scientific appointments, that his name will. be 
best remembered in Bombay, although he numbers 
among his proudest achievements the discovery and 
classification of the frankincense bearing trees. His 
reputation depends rather upon his influence with 
the Indian peoples, and the uses to which he 

ut it. His sympathy with them was from the 

st of the warmest kind. He mixed freely with 
their leaders and learned men, and their co-opera- 
tion and wealth were at his disposal for any object 
beneficial to the community. Never was trust 
more loyally met and used. There is not a 
member of the Bombay community, European or 
Indian, who does not believe implicitly in the 
integrity, enthusiasm, and intensity of purpose of 
George Birdwood. His whole career has been an 
incarnation of the principles of brotherhood and 
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unity, and his efforts by pen and deed have 
always aimed at teaching the subjects of the 
Queen, east and west, to understand each other, 
and to realise the enormous benefits to both which 
flow from their connexion.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OGAMS DISCOVERED IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
Oxford: July 1, 1886. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins, whose connexion with 

the movement to preserve the antiquities of the 
Isle of Man is already known to the readers of the 
AcADEMY, kindly handed me a letter the other 
day from his friend the Rev. Ernest B. Savage, 
of St. Thomas’s Parsonage, Douglas, in which 
that energetic archaeologist describes his dis- 
covery of the first Ogmic inscriptions ever heard 
of inthe island. Mr. Savage dates his letter 
at Port Erin, May 20, 1886, and says: 
‘“‘T am again to Port Erin for a few days, investi- 
gating ; and increasingly interesting I find it. 
Yesterday I found at a farm house near here two 
stones with Ogam inscriptions. They were unearthed 
some few years ago when the railway was being 
made. A field was denuded of some depth of 
gravel for ballast, and it turned out that this was 
the site of an old burial ground. The stone on 
which is found inscription I. is of a slatey nature, 
1 ft. 8} in. long, and about 5 square inches in ex- 
tent. . . . It is now in two or three dozen 
fragments, having been left out in the weather. 
All the pieces are in a box, and, by dint of much 
patience, yesterday we (the owner and I) put them 
together as well as it was possible. I could not 
getarubbing; but I took them the exact size and 
the exact distances apart. The edge is rounded and 
not sharp. . . . The stone was found ina 
grave made of slabs. Paper I1. is a copy of two 
fragments on a slab 3 ft. 8 in. long (it was larger, 
but got broken), 1 ft. 24 in. broad and 44 in. 
thick, of a sort of hard sandstone. It formed the 
side stone of a grave, with one of a similar nature, 
but uninscribed, opposite. The pencil line marks 
the edge. It is less distinct than the other, the 
stone having been lying out in a field and getting 
weathered.’ 

Mr. Savage’s paper (I.) gives an inscription 
which I read as at the foot of the page, the 
Roman letters being added as my interpretation 
of the Ogmic digits : 

Bivai—nas Magi Mucoi Cunava. 


It is right to state that, besides the lacuna before 
nas, the m, the q, and the i of maqi are damaged, 
especially the q; but there can, I think, be no 
doubt as to the right reading, for magi mucoi 
is a formula perfectly familiar to the student of 
Irish Ogams. The meaning of the word mucoi 
is another matter; but it is a genitive like 
magi, which is that of the early form of the 
Goidelic word, now mac, ‘boy or son.” The 
father’s name is incomplete ; but it begins with 
a well-known element cuna, also written cuno in 
aninscriptioninthiscountry. Thesecond element 
began with av; but what the vowel was and 
the other letters which followed it is impossible 
to say, as the stone is broken off at this point. 
Mr. Savage’s facsimile would lead me to think 
that the vowel consisted of the single notch 
represented by him as following the v. We 
should thus read Cunava, and one way of com- 
pleting the name would be to extend it into 
Cunavali, found in Roman capitals as Cunovali 
in Cornwall. (See my Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, p. 406.) The Goidelic nominative is 
now reduced to Conall, genitive Conaill, corre- 
sponding to an early Cunavali. On account of 
the lacuna in the other proper name, it is 
difficult to identify it. If the lost digits 
Tepresented a vowel we should have some 

















such a form as Bivaionas or Pivaienas. In any 
case it was a genitive of the consonantal 
declension; and the fact of the finals of that 
case being retained intact, together with 
every other feature of this inscription, stamps 
it unmistakably as belonging to the oldest 
known stage of Goidelic speech. 

The other paper represents the two fragments 
on the other stone. I can make nothing certain 
ofthem. One of them seems to show the digits 
for gi, as though they stood for the latter part 
of the word magi; the other gives dovaidon, 
But it must be clearly understood that these 
are mere guesses, as I cannot tell in what direc- 
tion either fragment should read; and as Mr. 
Savage is so accurate in his facsimile of the 
longer inscription I have little hope that seeing 
the stones would enable me to make anything 
more out of them. 


I must lastly add a few more words from Mr. 
Savage’s letter in reference to another point. 


‘* In the same set of graves were coins. Three, now 
in the Government-office, are said to be Anglo- 
Saxon, of three reigns in succession; but one, now 
in the possession of the owner of the land, puzzles 
me. It was perfect when found, but very thin, 
with the letters sharp and clear; but one of the 
children of the house got at it to play with, and 
broke a piece out. The legend now reads . . . Lvs 
RexR ft, and the owner says it was KARLVs (or 
carLvs), &c. The s looks towards the left. In 
the centre is a cross in a circle; and the legend 
runs round continuously, not between the arms of 
the cross as in Anglo-Saxon coins. On the reverse 
are the letters. ..nHet. The first letter (now 
ALO 

imperfect) the owner says was H. The coin is 
larger than a shilling, of silver. It is avery great 
pity that it is broken, as it was such a perfect 
specimen.” 


These facts may be allowed to speak for them- 
selves; but they raise many questions, such as 
the following —What are the dates of the coins ? 
and were the inscribed stones perfect when 
they were found? If the inscriptions on them 
were fragmentary when they were discovered, 
the inevitable conclusion would be that they 
were taken from older graves to build those in 
which the railway workmen found them. We 
are wofully short of reliable aid to date Ugmic 
inscriptions, and it is of the greatest import- 
ance to take exact note of all the circumstances 
under which fresh ones are found. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Savage will go on with his 
search for antiquities in the island. I have no 
hesitation in saying that his find of Ogams is 
the most interesting and important that has 
occurred for many years. It is «ll the more 
welcome, as we hardly ventured to expect 
Ogams in the Isle of Man; for most of the 
Ogams hitherto known belong to South Wales 
and the south of Ireland. North Wales has 
only one, so far as we know; and the north 
of Ireland very few. One is now encouraged 
to hope for many more from the Isle of Man, 
and one should look out for some in the coast 
counties from Lancashire to Galloway. Negative 
evidence in such matters is of very little weight, 
as Ogams are very easily overlooked by persons 
not used to the search. I have, to mention an 
instance, heard it suid that the whole annual 
meeting of the Cembrians examined the North 
Wales Ogam stone years ago; but nobody 
noticed the Ogams, as I was met with con- 
siderable incredulity when I searched and 
found them on it; nor should I probably have 
identified them had it not been for a hint in one 
of the letters of Edward Llwyd, who was the 
first in modern times to call attention to Irish 
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Ogams likewise ; I allude to his account of the 
Trabeag Stone, near Dingle, in Kerry. 

In the allusion I have made to the distribution 
of Ogam inscriptions, I may appear to have for- 
gotten Scotland; but I have been in the habit 
of regarding Scotch Ogams as comparatively 
late. Ancient Ogams are ordinarily cut on the 
edge of the stone used, and when these are 
represented ou parchment or paper the edge is 
represented by an artificial line. Now Scotch 
Ogams are mostly found on the flat surface of 
the stone, as if cut under the influence of 
MS. writing. I am not sure that my conclusion 
as to their being all late is correct, especiall 
as I have lately heard from Lord Southes 
that he has discovered another ogam in the east 
of Scotland, and that he regards it as cut on the 
edge of the stone; but one will be in a better 
position to judge when his lordship has had 
time: to publish the details of his account of 
tke inscription. Jonun Ruys. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


At the British Museum a small historical 
selection from the contents of the department 
of prints and drawings has been temporarily 
placed on view in the new print room on the 
upper floor of the white building, opening out 
of the Oriental department. The exhibition 
contains examples of the Italian, German, 
Dutch and Flemish, French, and English 
schouls, in nearly all the different styles of 
engraving, as well as the original drawings and 
sketches for many of the subjects engraved. 
It will be open to the public on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday afternoons 
from 2 to 5 until the end of July, after which 
date the room must be closed to receive its 
fittings. It is hoped that the permanent ex- 
hibition gallery of the department on the same 
floor may be ready for opening early in the 
autumn, 


Mr. Henry BiLAckvurRN proposes to hold this 
winter, in connexion with the American Art 
Association, a second exhibition—this time at 
New York—of water-colour drawings by living 
English artists. The Old Society and the Insti- 
tute will receive the works of their own mem- 
bers up to the last week of August; other 
works must be sent to Mr. James Boarlet, 17, 
Nassau Street, between September 6 and 15. 
The drawings must be mounted ready for 
framing, but the frames and glass will be pro- 
vided in New York. The only expense incurred 
by the exhibitor is a subscription of one guinea 
towards the general expenses, for which he may 
send two drawings. ; 


A sPECIAL general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held in the theatre of 
the Royal Institution, on Tuesday last, with 
Prof. C. T. Newton in the chair. Among those 
present were Sir William Gregory, Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, Mr, A. 8. Murray, Dr. 
Hyde Clarke, Mr. R. N. Cust, Mr. Talfourd Ely, 
Judge Bayliss, and the two hon. secretaries, Mr. 
R.8. Poole and Miss Amelia B. Edwards. Mr, 
Ernest Gardner read a report on the season’s 
work at Naukratis, and the chairman laid on 
the table a copy of the forthcoming publication 
of the Fund dealing with Naukratis. We hope 
to print next week a full report of the pro- 
ceedings. 


Last Tuesday Mr. Justice Chitty delivered 
judgment in a case that has excited much 
interest among archaeologists. It had reference 
to the right of property in the prehistoric boat 
which was found a few months ago, near Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, buried beneath the surface. 
The boat was claimed, on the one hand, by the 
landlord of the soil, aud, on the other hand, by 
@ gas company, to whom the land had been let, 
and who had excavated the boat in the course 
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of their business. The Judge decided in favour 
of the former, on the ground that the property in 
wha’ ever lies beneath the surface belongs prima 
facie to the owner of the fee, and that such pro- 
perty had not expressly passed to the lessee. 


TnE French Government has entrusted the 
work of decorating with paintings the new 
building of the Sorbonne to fourteen artists, 
among whom are MM. Puvis de Chavannes, 
F, Flameng, Benjamin Constant, Lhermitte, &c. 


THE first volume in a new series called 
‘Petite Bibliothéque d’Art et Archéologie,” 
which is edited by M. L. de Ronchaud of the 
Louvre, is a treatise on the Parthenon by M. 
de Ronchaud himself. It deals with the so- 
called Parcae on the eastern front, and with 
the decoration of the interior of the cella. 
The next volume will be on the Column of 
Trajan, by M. Salomon Reinach. 


AT a recent meeting of the Société Nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, M. Babelon read a 
paper upon ‘‘The Coins of Comana.” Three 
eastern cities bore this name—one in Cappa- 
docia, another in Pisidia, and the third in 
Pontus; and hitherto it has not been possible 
to assign the proper coinage to each. ’ 
Babelon attempted to do this by means of 
recently discovered inscriptions. 


At Grosseto, the capital of the Maremma, 
which has been supposed to be the site of the 
Etruscan Vetrulonia, there has been found a 
magnificent tomb, similar to those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Life of John Hullah. By his Wife. (Long- 
mans.) In the preface to this book the 
author tells us that ‘“‘the materials out of 
which the story has been woven are Mr. 
Hullah’s own notes for an autobiography,” 
and, besides, letters to and from his relations 
and friends. But, with the exception of the 
few autobiographical pages at the beginning of 
the volume, we find here the materials for a story 
rather than the story itself. Dr. Hullah began, 
unfortunately, to write his own recollections 
too late: his strength failed him before he had 
commenced the history of the most important 
years of a long and busy life. In the short 
sketch of his boyhood and early manhood, we 
find that he —— weaving @ most interest- 
ing story around the events of his own career. 
His life was evidently to be the framework 
containing the picture of musical and literary 
society for half a century. This we may gather 
from the short notices of Mr. Hine, the friend 
of Wordsworth, of the composer, William 
Horsley, and of the famous singers, Lablache 
and Rubini. But his widow, on the contrary, 
made her husband’s life the picture. Many of 
the details in the memoir, and many portions 
of the letters, will have a certain interest, 
though of a sad kind, for his friends and for 
his pupils, to whom the book is dedicated; but 
the joys and sorrows of family life, the com- 
forts and discomforts of travelling, cheerful 
gossip, and jokes—not always of the best— 
such things do not constitute a life likely to 
interest the public. They cared little what a man 
ate er drank, or wherewithal he was clothed. 
Cosy dinners, choice wines, sumptuous white 
waistcoats, are the pleasant accidents, not the 
essentials, of an artist’s career. If, however, 
there is much in the volume which might have 
been curtailed, or even omitted, we come across 
passages of interest. Dr. Hullah’s system of 
teaching is being rapidly superseded by that of 
the Tonic Solfaists; but his widow justly 
reminds us that, ‘‘to the work carried out in 
St. Martin’s Hall is undoubtedly traceable the 
present all but universal study of music by 





every class in England.” 
the reports drawn up by Dr. Hullah, as 
Government Musical Inspector, are valuable ; 
but one misses the critical comments which the 
writer would have furnished had he completed 
his autobiography. For example, he would 
probably have had something to say about the 
many communications which he received from 
the Tonic Solfaists concerning their ‘‘ new 
notation.” His biographer, however, contents 
herself with quoting a remark of Mr. William 
Chappell’s, describing that notation as ‘‘ an 
exploded system of tablature for music, which 
began in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was universally discarded in the 
seventeenth century.” Pleasing testimony of 
Dr. Hullah’s impartiality as an examiner is 
afforded in a letter addressed to him by one 
who describes himself as ‘‘an out-and-out 
advocate of the Tonic Solfa notation.” ‘I 
have not,” he says, “heard the slightest 
murmur against you as examiner; on the con- 
trary, all who have spoken to me on the subject 
expressed themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
that you acted impartially in the matter of 
method and notation.” This letter was written 
in connexion with an examination in Scotland, 
in which it was reported that Dr. Hullah’s 
tests were incorrectly printed. In the report 
of 1873 the inspector Tnountes any compul- 
sion in respect of methods of instruction, and 
he writes: ‘‘The goal of every honest and 
intelligent teacher is the same, but the ways 
which lead to it are various.” And again, in 
another report: ‘‘The method which the 
teacher thinks the best is the best for him.” In 
his report of 1875 he complains of the poor 
vocal compositions to which he had to listen in 
some of the training colleges. There is still, at 
the present time, much ground for complaint 
in that respect. Dr. Hullah’s life-long interest 
in the musical welfare of the people is well 
exhibited in the interest which he took in 
the Coffee Music Hall scheme, promoted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hart in 1880, a little more 
than three years before his death. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


The details given of 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE first public concert by the students of 
Miss A. Stocken’s Academy for high-class piano- 
forte playing took place at the Gresham Hall, 
Brixton, last Wednesday week. This institu- 
tion is a new one, and must be judged 
accordingly. All the pupils Retegel good 
technique, and in time will, perhaps, understand 
more fully and feel more deeply the good music 
which they are beingtaught. The programme 
included pieces by classical and modern com- 
posers. M. Szczepanowski played the Andante 
and Finale from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
The vocal music might have been more in- 
teresting. Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Roberto” and Bis- 
hop’s ‘‘Bid me discourse” are hackneyed 
songs. 


Mr. C. HAtié gave his eighth and last 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
In spite of the hot weather and other attrac- 
tions, there was a very good attendance. The 
programme commenced with Spohr’s Piano- 
forte Quintett in D minor (Op. 130). The 
brilliant pianoforte part had full justice done to 
it by Mr. Hallé, who was supported by Mdme. 
Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Howell. 
The music, if not exciting, is extremely tuneful 
and pleasing. Mdme. Néruda and Mr. Hallé 
played two numbers from a late work of Raff, 
entitled Volker, a cycle of tone-poems for violin 
and piano. The opening of the first of the two 
selected is promising, but the music becomes 
vague, and is rather spun out. The second, in 
Hungarian style, is brilliant, though somewhat 
commonplace. The artists were loudly ap- 
plauded, and an attempt was made to encore 
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the second piece. Mr. Hallé contributed two 
solos by Chopin—the Nocturne in G (Op. 37, 
No. 2), and the G minor Ballade. The pro- 
gramme concluded with Brahms’ Pianoforte 
Quintett in F minor. 


Mr. W. G. Cusrys gave his annual morning 
concert last Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. The pianist played a Pianoforte Con 
certo in A minor of his own composition. The 
first movement is very Mendelssohnian in 
character, the Romanza graceful, and the 
Finale quasi-Tarantella lively, though not par- 
ticularly interesting. Mr. Cusins afterwards 
played Chopin’s Andante spianato and Polo- 
naise in E flat. The quiet and graceful intro- 
duction was given with much delicacy. In both 
works the orchestra was under the skilful 
direction of Mr. W. Shakespeare. Seiior Diaz 
Albertini, a pupil, we believe, of Senor Sarasate, 
played with much taste, though not much 
power, Saint-Saens’ Concertstiick in A. The 
programme included vocal music by Mdmes. 
Albani and Scalchi, Messrs. Lloyd and Sant- 
ley and Signor del Puente, and an effective reci- 
tation by Mrs. Kendal. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Cusins’ béton, performed his overture, 
‘* Love’s Labour Lost,’? Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Isles 
of Fingal,” and Laszt’s ‘‘ Gcethe March.” 


CHERUBINI’s charming opera ‘‘ The Water- 
Carrier” (‘‘Les Deux Journées”) was per- 


formed for the second time by the pupils of the " 


Royal College of Music at the Savoy Theatre 
last Wednesday afternoon. Sir George Grove 
has done well in thus showing publicly how 
carefully the students are being trained. And, 
besides, it is highly beneficial to the students, 
and a boon to the London public, who hear so 
little of classical opera in English. The excel- 
lence of the ensemble was a pleasing feature of 
the performance. Mrs. Kendal and Prof. 
Visetti had assisted in the preparation of the 
work, Dr. C. V. Stanford conducted with the 
utmost care the orchestra, composed for the 
greater part of students. All the performers 
deserve praise for their conscientious efforts. 
Mr. Daniel Price, the Mikeli, has a good voice; 
for a novice his acting was exceedingly natural, 
and he entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
his part. 


Miss ALMA Murray gave a successful | 


dramatic reading at the Steinway Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon in connexion with the 
Richard Wagner Society. She read selections 
from Wagner, Shelley, Browning, and Victor 
Hugo. During the afternoon Mrs, Wyatt- 
Smith played excerpts from ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
the ‘‘ Ring des Niebelungen.” 


TueE official prospectus of the Bayreuth 
Festival Plays announces nine performances of 
‘‘ Parsifal” and eight of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
commencing July 23 and ending August 20. 


Among the many distinguished names of the | 


artists, we notice those of Thérése Malten, 
Amalie Materna, H. Gudehus, H. Vogl, H. 
Winkelmann, and E. Gura. The orchestra, of 
108 members, will be under the direction of 
Herrn Levi and Mottl. The rehearsals have 
already commenced, and every attempt will be 
made to render the performances as perfect as 
possible. ; 
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